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THE PRINCIPLE OF ANTICIPATION 


EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 
University of Wisconsin 


Sociologists generally have held that the essential difference 
between the popular and the scientific view of a proposed law or 
policy is that the one takes in only proximate effects, while the 
other embraces ultimate effects as well. The shortsighted perceive 
the first order of effects, but not the train of consequences to which 
these effects give rise. 

Now, this notion, borrowed from physiology and medicine, does 
not fit well in sociology. It is another of the limping analogies 
which have cluttered up our field. The fact is that the contrast 
between sage and tyro in social science does not hinge chiefly on the 
distinction between near consequences and remote consequences, 
but upon a distinction of a different character. 

Shallow persons see the actions, good or bad, of individuals and 
governments as so many isolated facts. For them each case of 
lying, extortion, pardon, subsidy, or charitable relief stands by 
itself. The thinker, however, perceives that mankind is always 
taking action as a clue to future conduct, interpreting it as an indi- 
cation of policy. And once people who are subject to the action 
of others discover, or imagine they discover, a policy behind it, 
they accommodate themselves as best they can to this policy. 
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Hence, action which leads the objects of it to anticipate like 
action in the future modifies conduct, sometimes in ways unin- 
tended and undesired. The social scientist ought to anticipate 
these anticipations and thereby arrive at a judgment as to how 
particular policies will work “in the long run.” In matters social, 
then, what distinguishes sage from tyro is that, while the latter 
considers only the direct effects of a mooted policy, the former takes 
into account how the policy will react upon people through their 
anticipating its operation and endeavoring to adjust themselves 
to it. 

The principle of anticipation may be stated as follows: Any 
established and known policy, whether of government, of an associa- 
tion, or of an individual, which affects people favorably or unfavor- 
ably according to their conduct, will come to be anticipated and will 
result in modifying behavior. A favorable reaction will call forth 
more of the conduct, condition, or type of character favored, while an 
adverse reaction will tend to repress it. 

Let us now examine the more striking operations of this 
principle in the various provinces of social life. 


ANTICIPATION IN THE TREATMENT OF CRIME 


Authorities object to paying a reward for the return of an 
abducted person and “no questions asked” because such a policy 
lays a financial foundation for the following of abduction as a 
business. Here is a plain conflict of interest between the wealthy 
parent, anxious only to recover his child, and society, intent on 
discouraging the practice of kidnaping. 

The practice of ‘‘compounding a felony” illustrates a like 
conflict of interest and is justifiably frowned on by the law. 

The authorities go to great expense in order to pursue, ferret 
out, or extradite the individual lawbreaker, the expense being 
justified by the consideration that, if it is apparent that frequently 
the lawbreaker comes off scatheless, the dread of the law will be 
weakened in the hearts of the evil-disposed and crime will increase. 
On the other hand, a show of resolution and relentlessness, a dem- 
onstration that the law will never let up and that in the end justice 
will always get its due, fills the hearts of bad men with a deterring 


dread. 
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Failure to graduate legal penalty, so that the punishment for 
robbery is as severe as for robbery with murder, has the effect of 
causing the greater crime to be preferred to the lesser in case it 
happens to be more lucrative or safer to commit. “One might 
as well be hung for a sheep as for a lamb.” 

The policy of suppressing prostitution by prosecuting the harlot 
fails because she is often not a responsible person, and moreover she 
is not a resident with property or reputation to lose. But the 
“abatement of nuisance” policy of prosecuting the owner of 
property used for immoral purposes strikes the Achilles’ heel of 
commercialized prostitution because it attacks the resident property- 
owner, the one person in the infamous partnership who has most to 
lose in the way of money and reputation. 

The resort to the use of money by a public utility company in 
order to gain its will in a legislature acts in the end as a boomerang. 
The word travels through the political underworld that certain rich 
corporations are “‘easy,”’ and the grafter strives desperately to get 
himself elected to a seat in the legislature. The quality of the 
legislators declines, “‘strikers”’ multiply, the necessity to use money 
in order to protect the legitimate interests of the company grows, 
until in the end the company is financially worse off than if from 
the first it had taken its chances with the uncorrupted representa- 
tives of the people. 

The policy of compensation for accidents is a challenge to the 
ingenuity of imposters. In 1866 “dream neurosis”’ was first recog- 
nized in Germany as a form of nervous hysteria due to railroad 
accidents. Later it was accepted as a legitimate basis for com- 
pensation in the insurance system. At one time nearly 1 per cent 
of German pensioners drew money for this disorder. The fact 
that after lump-sum compensation the sufferer regained health 
with wonderful rapidity awakened suspicions. Investigation 
proved that the state had been the victim of skilful shamming. 
Compensation ceased and “dream neurosis” as a distinct malady 
no longer exists. 

On the other hand, the happiest result of a workingman’s 
compensation law is, not that injured workingmen get something, 
but that employers, anticipating their new full liability, adopt 
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safety devices and measures which greatly reduce the number of 
accidents. 

One of the most shortsighted policies which an employer can 
embark on is the hiring of spies to worm their way into the labor 
unions and warn him of their plans. A demand for trouble will 
not long remain unanticipated. In order to justify and prolong 
their jobs spies take the lead in inciting to policies of outrage and 
thus stir up much of the mischief which their employer pays them 
to report to him. 

Likewise to hire watchmen supplied by private detective agen- 
cies is to plunge into a quicksand of graft. These agencies live 
on the dread of industrial violence; hence they see to it that there 
shall be no lack of violence. Since the worse property-owners are 
frightened the more guards they will hire, nothing is more profitable 
to the detective agencies than an epidemic of strikes, even of arson 
and murder. From the moment their mercenaries, recruited from 
the desperate and vicious elements in society, arrive on the scene, 
a labor struggle enters upon a new and darker phase. 

A repressive government has the same experience. Its depend- 
ence upon men of reptilian type, who work in the dark and can 
deceive their employers, is discounted to the extent of their organ- 
izing anarchist groups and instigating, even executing, the deeds of 
violence which cause the government to lean upon them. A few 
years ago it came out that a certain Azeff, who for sixteen years 
was a paid agent of the Russian police, had himself been the chief 
organizer of acts of terrorism among the social revolutionists. 
One will never know the amount of bad blood such agents pro- 
vocateurs have stirred up between government and people in Russia 
and between employers and workingmen in the United States. 

As the practice of tax-dodging becomes known, it produces a 
sense of unfairness and a resentment which leads other persons to 
evade their taxes. This in turn becomes known and creates still 
wider zones of resentment and evasion until finally only moral 
heroes declare all their taxable property. The experience of 
American states shows that in from five to eight years a stiffening 
of the tax laws designed to bring to light more personal property 
runs through a cycle of demoralization ending in a state of things 
as bad as ever. 
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The pardoning of convicted persons is much more likely to be 
discounted and to lead to crime than the forgiveness of injuries. 
If the wronged person forgives the evildoer after having him in his 
power—heaps “coals of fire” upon his head—the latter’s sense of 
fair play is powerfully appealed to, and he is not likely to discount 
such forgiveness by a wanton repetition of the offense. The state, 
however, cannot safely pardon unless there is clear evidence of 
sincere repentance and a desire for amendment. Forgiveness not 
based upon such repentance may easily constitute an encourage- 
ment to evildoing. This does not forbid us to emphasize forgive- 
ness in God’s attitude toward the wrongdoer, for God cannot be 
deceived by empty professions of repentance. The toleration of 
injuries is more likely to lead to their repetition when states are 
concerned than when persons are concerned. Between states there 
is no room for an appeal to the offender’s better nature. The 
neglect promptly to protest against violation of the rights of a 
neutral by a belligerent may encourage the belligerent to a con- 
temptuous disregard to neutral rights which may exasperate the 
neutral people to a point making war inevitable. On the other 
hand, a quiet, but vigilant, consistent, and firm policy by the neutral 
government may keep the belligerent within bounds and thus pre- 
vent the growth of bad blood between the peoples. 


ANTICIPATION IN THE SPHERE OF GOVERNMENT 


Taxes levied on voluntary actions or on the results of such 
actions have the same effect as fines, so that they modify behavior 
rather than yield revenue. Thus heavy taxes on windows may 
lead to shutting the light out of dwellings; on date trees, may lead 
to chopping down the trees; on wine, may cause the vines to be 
pulled up or the wine to be emptied into the river; on produce, 
may throw land out of cultivation. Inheritance taxes may lead 
to gifts between the living; customs duties, to smuggling. A tax 
will thus deform the economic society or economic life unless it is 
light or is broad and general and presses uniformly. 

The conversion of arbitrary seizure into a system of taxation 
has often been enforced upon despotic governments by a dim per- 
ception of the principle of anticipation. The more thoughtful per- 
ceive that where wealth is seized rapaciously without rule or right 
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there is presently no wealth produced to seize. If the tax-gatherer 
leaves nothing which the cultivator can count on for his family, he 
emigrates, and soon the land is empty of taxpayers. This is one 
reason why the revenue system of government was early rational- 
ized so as to guarantee to the wealth-producer a fixed and fore- 
knowable share of what he should produce. This is why, when 
absolutism ends and the people through their representatives come 
into control of government, the difference is on the side of what 
the people get for their money, nct on the side of their payments. 
For instance, the Manchus in China were not at all impossible in 
their methods of raising revenue, but they gave the people almost 
nothing in the way of benefit. 


ANTICIPATION IN INTER-INDIVIDUAL RELATIONS 


The doctrine that the end may justify the means has fallen 
into merited odium, because the moment you learn that other 
people are acting on such a principle you know not what to expect 
of them. Character no longer gives a clue to conduct in particular 
situations. Since the very saint may lie, steal, cheat, forge, defraud, 


or forswear himself for the sake of some larger good, to you 
unknown, you have to be on your guard against the good man as 
well as the bad man. Thus the foundations of confidence of man 
in his fellows is destroyed. No wonder a doctrine so unsettling 
became infamous. 

One important factor in the upbuilding of England’s Indian 
empire has been the policy of truth-telling on the part of the Eng- 
lish administrators; the result being that Hindoo leaders and 
statesmen accept official statements at par and rely serenely upon 
the fulfilment of England’s promises. 

“Honesty is the best policy” for one conducting a business or 
following a profession in one place, because in time customers or 
patrons know the treatment they will receive and govern them- 
selves accordingly. The merchant who overreaches his customers 
in ways they finally are aware of presently has no customers. 

It was this same perception that induced the Indians not to 
plunder the fur-trader who ventured among them. Their leaders 
were able to foresee that if they robbed him no other fur-traders 
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would come within their reach; so that the way to get guns and 
knives easily was, not to take them by force, but to buy them with 
peltries. 

The high standards of honesty in Chinese merchants and 
bankers seem to be due, not to conscience, but to a slowly evolved 
perception of the real foundations of all continuing businesses. 

Lord Bacon perceived how veracity creates a capital. “The 
ablest men that ever were,” he says, “have had all an openness 
and frankness of dealing, and a name of certainty and veracity; 

. when they thought the case indeed required dissimulation, 
if then they used it, it came to pass that the former opinion spread 
abroad, of their good faith and clearness of dealing, made them 
almost invisible.” 

A theater manager stages a play of high tone, and finds half 
his patrons bored and leaving him. But if he perseveres in the 
presentation of clean, fine drama he is presently recompensed by 
the patronage of people dissatisfied with what they get in other 
theaters and by a growing attendance from the non-theatergoing 
public. 

The lawyer who refuses every case he does not believe in is 
likely to have at first a scanty practice, but in time his reputation 
for championing only righteous causes gives his pleadings great 
weight with a jury and he will be much sought after because he 
has the name of winning lawsuits. 

The writer, speaker, or expert witness who yields to the tempta- 
tion to produce conviction by exaggeration and emphasis finds, 
unless he keeps on the move, that his influence diminishes; whereas 
the man who is consistently cautious and accurate in statement 
steadily grows in authoritativeness, provided that he is able to 
keep in the public eye. 

The eloquent but mercenary spellbinder, after shifting twice 
or thrice to the side which offers him the more money, finds himself 
in a few years without a retainer, because the public has learned to 
discount his hired stump eloquence to such a degree that his serv- 
ices are no longer of value to a political party. 

We are wary of itinerant peddlers, doctors, or promoters 
just because we realize that they are not subject, like the local 
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merchant or practitioner, to the operation of the principle of 
antici pation. 

One “spoils” children, not simply by being “‘easy” with them, 
but by being so easy with them that they count on favor and leniency. 
They observe that if they will not wash or dress themselves some- 
body will do it for them; if they break or lose their toys they are 
promptly replaced; if they transgress the threatened punishment 
is never inflicted. The parent or schoolmaster who keeps himselt 
unpredictable in the discipline of his children may safely forgive 
or overlook much. 


ANTICIPATION IN THE SPHERE OF CHARITY 


Social science began with the discovery that the treatment of 
the case in hand reacts, through anticipation of like treatment in 
the future, upon human conduct and character. In the moral 
sphere this led to the perception that “‘honesty lasts longest,” 
“honesty is the best policy,” “truth is the cement of all societies.” 
In the economic sphere it brought insight into the reaction of laws 
upon enterprise and the accumulation of property. Next it put 
charity in a new light and gave currency to the view that “charity 
causes half the suffering she relieves, but she cannot relieve half 
the suffering she has caused.”’ 

It is now a century or more since it became clear to the wise 
how paupers are created by thoughtless benevolence, how indiscrim- 
inate alms constitute a standing premium on idleness and unthrift. 
In its youth political economy rode this idea so hard that benevo- 
lence was put on the defensive and the hard heart supplied with 
reasons for doing nothing. Later it was seen that charity may be 
“‘scientific” and that there is still a broad field for the help that 
does not harm. 

The workings of anticipation in the field of charity are various 
and startling. If the beggar’s whine opens the purse, mendicancy 
will be followed as a trade. If the moving “hard-luck” story 
draws forth alms, imposture will be developed into a fine art. If 
the maimed and twisted capture the coin from the passer-by, arti- 
ficial deformations and mutilations will be forthcoming, as if society 
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had announced: ‘Produce me such and such ghastly spectacles 
and I will pay for them.” 

A system of public outdoor relief is likely to be counted on until 
it becomes in effect a bounty on idleness and improvidence. Under 
the Poor Law in force in England up to 1834 the pauper was often 
better off than the poor laborer, who was thus disheartened in his 
struggle to maintain his independence. Hence as time went on 
the proportion of paupers grew. In some parishes rents were so 
generally paid by the vestry that the poor made no effort to pro- 
vide their rent. Landowners have been known to tear down cot- 
tages so as to keep out pauper settlers and to draw their labor from 
surrounding parishes which made up the deficit in wages by an 
allowance. When farmers were allowed to have the labor of the 
idle at a shilling a day, the deficit being made up by the overseers 
of the poor, they turned away their laborers, thus creating an idle 
class, in order later to get them back at the cheap rate. Where 
employers were required to hire paupers rather than the self- 
supporting, saving was seen to be a bar to employment, so that 
thriftlessness was encouraged. The policy of a regular allowance 
for the out-of-work prompted some laborers to be as lawless and 
useless at work as possible, so that they might be discharged and 
supported in idleness. 

The readier relief of the married man than of the unmarried 
encouraged reckless marriage. One laborer when married went 
straight from the church to the poorhouse, having trusted to the 
parish to support a married man. Another demanded a house in 
advance, on the ground that he was about to take a wife. Not 
only did laborers marry earlier than was the custom before the 
allowance system grew up, but it was noticed that they married 
younger in liberal parishes than in strict parishes. 

The prospect of additional money for every child born into 
a pauper family removed the check which anxiety naturally places 
upon the size of the family. The granting of 2s. a week for a 
bastard child, but only 1s. 3d. for a legitimate child, on the ground 
that the former had no father to support it, probably encouraged 
illegitimacy. Since the mothers of such children were more com- 
fortably kept than married women, many, we are told, considered 
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it the best way to provide for themselves. Moreover, loose women 
with children were preferred as wives to modest women because 
of their incomes from the parish. 

After 1834 the poorhouse became a workhouse; but even this 
was discounted. Its practice of giving lodging to destitute way- 
farers created professional vagrants. The freedom to go and come 
called into being a class of loafers who availed themselves of the 
hospitality and the mixed company of the workhouse, but, when 
they craved a change, left it and lived as they pleased. When 
deterrent regulations were adopted, vagrants found jails more com- 
fortable, and did little to escape imprisonment for a week or two 
for vagrancy or petty thievery. In Manchester an enormous 
prison-like casual ward was built on the newest deterrent model. 
The number applying for lodging fell off at least half, many home- 
less men preferring to sleep in the streets. Philanthropic people 
then provided a free shelter under lax management. This emptied 
the ward and the lodging-houses and attracted great crowds from 
neighboring towns. Public opinion forced the closing of the 
shelter and again the men slept out. 

A recent critic of the English workhouse writes: 

It was a curious experience in visiting a large number of workhouses to 
find, as one went from one place to another, that what one had to look for was 
the most spacious and prosperous-looking institution in the place, set in the 
best-kept grounds, surrounded with expensive walls and handsome gates. 

. . . “Indoor-relief”’ has bred a class of lazy parasites, willing to submit 
to any conditions so long as they are well fed and relieved from all respon- 
sibilities. They are not even precluded from injuring the outside community, 
inasmuch as the law permits them to go in and out at their pleasure, using the 
workhouse as a convenient resort and a protection to their noxious lives from 
the discipline of hunger and cold. 

The Poor Law Commission reporting in 1909 recommends that 
no outdoor relief be given save to persons leading respectable lives 
in decent houses. Slum areas should be proscribed, inasmuch as 
the attraction of these degraded areas lies, not in low rents—they 
are really high—but in the absence of restraint and the liberty to 
overcrowd and to lead irregular lives which is to be found under 
the slum landlord. 

* Helen Bosanquet, The Poor Law Report of 1909, p. 186. 
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Nothing so lends itself to anticipation as endowed outdoor 
relief, which is sure to become widely known and which works 
blindly, in good years as in bad years. Not only has it been found 
that in English cathedral towns with endowments for the poor 
pauperism is far greater than in other towns, but fixed doles always 
attract to a place more than enough paupers to absorb them all. 
No doubt many a down-and-out has drifted to New York because 
of the publicity the Sunday newspapers have given to the midnight 
“bread line” maintained by the endowment of the baker who 
started it. 

It is often proposed that the overcrowding and low wages 
resulting from our present immigration might be effectually dimin- 
ished if only benevolent societies or government would take care 
of the immigrants, get them out upon vacant land sold to them on 
easy terms, and aid them until they had reached the point of self- 
support. This policy might give excellent results provided that 
immigration were restricted. But with the present situation such 
a policy could not but encourage immigration, so that presently 
we should have two or three hundred thousand more every year, 
and the more we did for immigrants the more immigrants we should 
have to do for. Such a stimulated influx might in the end cause 
more overcrowding and depression than the colonization could 
prevent. 

In unexpected ways anticipation spoils the effect of the best- 
intentioned acts. The tender-hearted public which habitually 
turns aside to buy the wares of the smallest newsboy or peddler 
is unconsciously drawing children out of school and into industry. 
An enlightened kindness would deal quite otherwise with the 
children in the street trades. 

The giving of tips to waiters, after it has become general and 
customary, is of no benefit to them. The starvation wage received 
by porters in standard sleepers in comparison with those of tourist 
sleepers proves that the generosity of the traveling public has been 
anticipated and capitalized by their employer, the sleeping-car 
company. 

The granting of a subsidy of public money to a private charity 
is often the beginning of a process of shifting the entire burden of 
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support of the institution upon the taxpayers without giving their 
representatives any control. “Those institutions that have 
received public aid the longest most commonly receive least from 
private contributors.” Such aid “tends to dry up the springs of 
private benevolence.” 

Subsidies which vary with the number of dependents constitute 
“a standing premium to the institution to keep the inmates longer 
than is necessary and to develop the work in magnitude.” Thus 
there is a “‘strong tendency on the part of subsidies to increase the 
problem with which the subsidized institutions have to deal.” 

In the beginning the payment of subsidies is always urged on 
the ground of economy. With a given number of dependents in 
sight it is cheaper to pay for their care by an existing institution 
than to maintain them in a public institution. What the legislator 
overlooks is that as soon as subsidy-granting has become an estab- 
lished policy of the state with respect to private institutions doing 
a particular kind of work (e.g., caring for dependent children) the 
number of qualified subsidy-claiming institutions begins to multiply, 
and soon the charge upon the public is vastly greater than anyone 
had contemplated. Who could have anticipated that the subsidy- 
earning institutions in Pennsylvania would grow from 8 in 1880 to 
176 in 1905? In 1875 a speaker before the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections, referring to the union of public and 
private benefactions in the charities of New York, predicted that 
most of the aided institutions would eventually become entirely 
self-supporting, thus relieving the public treasury. But he failed 
to take into account the effect of subsidy anticipation in drying 
up private benefactions and in increasing their dependency. In 
1870 New York City gave a third of a million dollars, i.e., 
a fifth of its appropriations for prisons and paupers, to private 
institutions. In 1898 it gave three and one-seventh millions, 
or 57 percent. At first the state is looked upon as coming to the 
aid of private charity. Later, private charity is looked upon as 
coming to the aid of the state. 

When subsidies are granted to institutions caring for dependent 
children there is a vast increase in the number of such children. 
In New York City the number grew from 14,773 in 1875 to 33,406 
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in 1895. The annual subsidy to orphan aslyums in the state of 
California grew from $58,000 in 1880 to $410,000 in 1898. “It 
has almost killed any efforts to place the children in family homes, 
has in a large measured demoralized many families whose children 
are thus supported, and has reacted unfavorably upon the spirit 
and motive of many of the charitable societies themselves.” 


ANTICIPATION IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 


H. G. Wells points out that the early endeavor to stimulate 
popular education in England by the government making 
grants in accordance with results obtained in examination gave 
rise to “‘grant-earning,” which was by no means the same as 
education. 


The task of examination was intrusted to eminent scientific men for the 
most part quite unaccustomed to teaching. ... . Year after year these emi- 
nent persons set questions and employed subordinates to read and mark the 
increasing thousands of answers that ensued, and, having no doubt the national 
idea of fairness well developed in their minds, they were careful each year to 
reread the preceding papers before composing the current one, in order to 
see what it was usual to ask. As a result of this, in the course of a few years 
the recurrence and permutation of these questions became almost calculable, 
and since the practical object of the teaching was to teach people, not science, 
but how to write answers to these questions, the industry of grant-earning as- 
sumed a form easily distinguished from any kind of genuine education whatso- 
ever. [Competing firms] set themselves to produce textbooks that should supply 
exactly the quantity and quality of knowledge necessary for every stage of 
each of the five and twenty subjects into which desirable science was divided, 
and copies and models and instructions that should give precisely the method 
and gestures esteemed as proficiency in art. Every section of each book was 
written in the idiom found to be most satisfactory to the examiners, and test 
questions extracted from papers set in former years were appended to every 
chapter. By means of these last the teacher was able to train his class to the 
very highest level of grant-earning efficiency, and very naturally he cast all 
other methods of exposition aside. First he posed his pupils with questions 
and then dictated model replies." 


It is also to be noted that the system of ‘payment by results” 
led to teachers putting undue pressure on dull and weak children, 
often to their great injury. 


* The New Machiavelli, p. 22. 
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The policy of intimidating by occasional dismissal university 
professors of economic opinions distasteful to the men of wealth 
who constitute the governing board is in its outworkings one of the 
most mischievous that could be devised. Once it were understood 
that a professor is subject to supervision as to his utterances on 
questions of public interest, and liable to dismissal when these do 
not please the governing powers, men of virile character and inde- 
pendent mind would avoid the calling. In the end the quality 
and standing of the universities would be lowered. Again, unless 
radical professors are safe, conservative professors lose the confi- 
dence of the public. The one thing that makes it worth while to 
cite the judgment of university professors in opposition to wild and 
crude proposals is the freedom with which, in our universities 
generally, opinions of a different tendency can be expressed. Once 
let it be understood that the conservative professor has to teach 
and talk as he does, or lose his living, and his influence with the 
public is at an end. 

Free theological education with support no doubt enables some 
strong men to enter the Christian ministry, but it also tempts into 


it some youths without a “‘call” or a message, who are looking for 
the easiest route into some profession. 

The instituting of graduate fellowships no doubt adds to the 
ranks of scholars, but it is likely that the existence of such aids 
shunts into college teaching many of no great vigor of intellect 
or character, but of excellent capacity for assimilation, who allow 
the line of least resistance to determine their life-work. 


ANTICIPATION IN THE REALM OF LAW 


In the history of social control one is struck by the fierce insistence 
of the people that judges apply law and not their own notions of 
right and wrong. In the absence of statute, judges are to apply 
customary or common law and, wanting even this guidance, they 
are to follow the trend of earlier decisions. All this has been 
prompted, not so much by mistrust of the individual judge as by 
the need of knowing in advance the rules of conduct in order that 
one might discriminate the licit from the forbidden. So hotly has 
uncertainty been resented that at times the people have sprung to 
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arms because judges did the will of their royal master, or admin- 
istered strange law instead of the ancient well-known laws of the 
realm. ‘Political’? courts have justly become infamous, and 
burghers become deeply agitated when their visiting monarch writes 
voluntas regis suprema lex in the municipal album. 

The primitive ruler, to be sure, sat at the city gate or in his 
judgment hall, heard such suitors as appeared, and gave judgment 
according to the promptings of his conscience or the state of his 
digestion; but no modern autocrat dares regulate the conduct of 
his subjects in this way. Be he czar or even sultan, his people 
insist upon being regulated, not by his whim, but by settled cus- 
toms or his published laws, so that they may know in advance what 
is not permitted. 

So strong was the pressure from business men to know what 
was lawful under the Sherman Anti-trust act that the Supreme 
Court took the unprecedented step of virtually writing into the 
statute the word “unreasonable” before “restraint of trade,” 
although Congress had consistently refused, for good political 
reasons, to insert this word. 

It is just because a censor does not bind himself to decide 
according to explicit rules that a censorship has such a paralyzing 
effect upon literary production. Thus Tolstoi once wrote: 

You would not believe how, from the very commencement of my activity, 
that horrible censor question has tormented me. I wanted to write what I 
felt, but at the same time it occurred to me that what I wrote would not be 
permitted, and involuntarily I had to abandon the work. I abandoned, and 
went on abandoning, and meanwhile the years passed away. 


So blighting is a censorship that our unlicensed press is con- 
sidered a “free” press, although it is certainly subject to legal 
prosecution for defamatory or seditious utterances. The motion- 
film board of censors has been subjected to great pressure to formu- 
late the principles of its discriminations, so that manufacturers 
may know in advance of production which films are likely to find 
favor. 

It is owing to the principle of anticipation that law may often 
be adjusted to social needs without damage to private rights. Some 
strongly denounce a bankruptcy law, not perceiving that its action 
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will be anticipated by creditors, who will protect themselves by 
including in the selling price of their goods an insurance premium 
for the risk they run. In like manner, a homestead-exemption act 
need not wrong creditors, for they will reckon on it. 

In the ancient world the law’s recognition of the right of the 
borrower to pledge himself as security for the repayment of his 
loan wrought terrible evil by reducing great numbers to servitude. 
The prohibition of slavery for debt caused little loss to creditors, 
for they discounted their weaker legal situation by exercising 
greater care in lending. 

In tropical South America I have heard peonage justified on 
the ground that the peons are so destitute that they need the right 
to pledge their labor in order after a bad season to procure from the 
planter the food necessary to keep them from starving. The true 
policy is to abolish the contract of peonage and let the laborer 
develop the capacity to look out for his future himself. Antici- 
pating his plight without a master to fall back on, the laborer will 
be stimulated to save and to make himself a reputation for relia- 
bility. Thus he will rise in the scale of moral beings. 

It is in consequence of anticipation that enforced laws may be 
so very potent in influencing economic life. Let the law provide 
adequate protection for some kind of property that does not exist— 
say artificial oyster beds on the bars of Chesapeake Bay—and if 
the state of the oyster market justifies it capital will be invested. 
Since capitalists are likely to have both foresight and far-sight, 
nothing is so shrewdly discounted as laws and conditions affecting 
invested capital. A general attack upon the institution of prop- 
erty or random condemnation of the rich without discrimination 
may discourage saving or investment. On the other hand, a dis- 
criminating agitation to curb a certain kind of property or to con- 
vert it to public uses need not check accumulation or investment. 
This is why, after a reform movement affecting some species of 
property has been worked up by radicals, it will succeed better if 
carried out by a conservative statesman who is not suspected of 
having other anti-property reforms ‘‘up his sleeve.” 

The syndicalists who propose that the workers organize and 
take over and run the particular mills and factories in which they 
happen to find themselves do not foresee the effect of such action 
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upon industry at large. Certainly private individuals would no 
longer invest their savings in building plants from which they are 
liable to be ejected by groups of malcontent workers. Unless these 
groups voluntarily set aside a part of their product for new plants 
and drew in other workers to run them, no means would be forth- 
coming for the building of new mills and the opening of new mines 
to furnish employment and goods for an expanding population. 

The socialists, on the other hand, have met this point by pro- 
posing that the capital necessary for the upkeep and extension of 
the industrial equipment of society be set aside out of current pro- 
duction by the collectivist state. 

From what has just been said it does not follow that it is well 
always to give property the benefit of the doubt. The historic 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Fletcher vs. Peck, validating a huge grant of public land so fraudulent 
that every member but one of the legislative majority which voted 
it was interested and a party to the transaction, was a powerful 
encouragement to capitalists to engage in the corruption of legis- 
latures. For the decision meant that any special privilege, any 
act bestowing property or creating new property, even if obtained 
by the grossest bribery, was a vested right which no subsequent 
legislative act could rescind. 


ANTICIPATION IN THE SPHERE OF RELIGION 


Nothing seems more likely than that the endowment of reli- 
gious orders will promote the cause of true religion. At a given 
time the monks are observed to be devoting their time to the 
propagation of religion. If they were free from the burden of 
self-support, and there were more of them, surely the cause of 
religion would be advanced. But it is fallacious to assume that 
after the order controls rich endowments the quality and spirit 
of the brethren will be the same as it now is. The present members 
joined themselves to poverty and are spiritual men. But after an 
order is known to control wealth a different type crowds in, the 
prevailing tone changes, the spirit of enjoyment and ease spreads, 
and the ideal of service fades out. In time society wakes up to the 
fact that instead of a brotherhood of apostles it is harboring a nest 
of dissolute parasites. 
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The conditions set forth by Ulloa and Juan in their secret 
report to the King of Spain regarding the state of Ecuador and 
Peru about 1740 illustrates this principle: 


The Gentile tribes bordering on the Province of Quito are so numerous 
that the missions there established are proportionally few, and the religious 
orders who consecrate themselves to them with evangelic zeal are still fewer; 
for, with the exception of the Jesuits’ order, who have for many years sustained 
the mission of Maynas, all the other eithers have no missions or keep up a 
station here and there, which is barely enough to serve as an apology for calling 
over missionaries, the latter being afterward employed for the private ends 
and emolument of the order itself, for it is never known that they go to preach 
and spread the gospel among the heathen. This is so general that there is no 
religious order which does not adopt the same course, for it is also the practice 
of the Jesuits; so that, of every twenty individuals who go from Spain, there 
is scarcely one, or, at most, two, who join the mission, because the order itself 
does not appropriate a greater number for this service. It is true that the order 
of Jesuits sustains a greater number of stations among the Gentile Indians 
than any other order; but the number it retains permanently in the colleges 
is not less on this account than those retained by the former, but, on the con- 
trary, far exceeds that of the others, which arises from the fact that they send 
for missionaries more frequently, and receive a greater number of them by 
every arrival from Spain. 

In Spain, it is generally supposed (and the same opinion obtains in the 
convents themselves) that the missionaries who go to the Indies are to proceed 
immediately to the conversion of the natives; and many of them, full of zeal 
for the propagation of the faith, offer to go and connect themselves with the 
missions; but as this does not take place, they are disappointed when they 
arrive there, finding how different their situation is from what they had antici- 
pated, and that it is impossible ever to get back again. The case with the 
missionaries who are sent is, that immediately on their arrival there, they are 
distributed, if Jesuits, in the colleges, or, if of other orders, which use rotation, 
in the convents of all the provinces; and some devoting themselves to professor- 
ships, others to the pulpit, others to attorneyships, and others to the manage- 
ment of the farms, precisely as is practiced in Spain, they keep them employed 
in these functions, or exchange them, by transferring them from some to others, 
but always for the benefit of the convents. Hence it appears that the only 
proper object of missionaries and missions is that which is least thought of; 
for when the limited number of stations which compose the mission is furnished 
with curates, it is only when one dies, or another wishes to retire, burdened 
with the weight of years, that a substitute is appointed in his place, and a long 
period frequently elapses without the occurrence of either event." 


* Ulloa and Juan, Secret History, pp. 142-45. 
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Heresy-hunting seems defensible until one looks ahead and 
notes how the practice will affect the composition of the clergy. 
No matter how fixed in the doctrines of his church a man may feel 
himself to be at the time of his entering the ministry, he should 
allow for the possibility of growth and change. The greater his 
intellectual vigor and the more independent his mind, the more this 
possibility becomes a probability. Hence the prospect of being 
unfrocked for heresy after one is committed to one’s calling and 
well on in life will repel from the ministry virile young men likely 
to make the pulpit a power; but it will not deter those weaker in 
intellect or character. The church that is jealous for the dignity 
and leadership of its clergy will satisfy itself as to the orthodoxy 
of those whom it ordains, but, save in extreme cases, it will not 
pursue with a heresy trial the clergyman who has come into dis- 
agreement with its creeds. It will leave the question as to his 
continuance in its pulpit to his conscience and sense of propriety. 


DEDUCTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


It is recognition of the workings of this principle of anticipation 
that makes the chief difference between the attitude of the intel- 
lectual and that of the emotionalist in matters of policy. The emo- 
tionalist says: “This couple are unhappy together. Why not let 
them go their separate ways?”’ The intellectual replies: ‘‘ Make 
divorce too much a matter of course and instead of having fewer 
unhappy marriages you will have more. For people will form 
risky and unstable unions because they know they can obtain a 
divorce if the union does not turn out well. Lesson the amount of 
caution and seriousness in marriage and the number of unions 
calling for divorce surgery will grow.” The emotionalist says: 
“What is the good of hanging this murderer and orphaning his 
children? Have pity and let him go.” The intellectual replies: 
“A too-free use of the pardoning power encourages the evil-disposed 
to yield to their criminal impulses, and thereby augments the 
amount of suffering among the innocent.” The emotionalist 
urges: ‘‘How cruel to ostracize this girl for giving herself outside 
the marriage relation!” The intellectual queries: “Is there any 
other way to keep girls from yielding to their tempters?” The 
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emotionalist sees only the need of the lone woman with small 
children and demands mothers’ aid. The intellectual prophesies 
that aid to abandoned mothers will stimulate desertion, while 
relief to the mothers of illegitimates will encourage laxity. A few 
seasons back an emotionalist in the United States Post-Office 
Department directed postmasters to turn over “Santa Claus” 
letters to local philanthropic societies. It was not long before the 
number of moving and apparently naive petitions to Santa Claus 
from artful children for sleds, skates, and other objects of juvenile 
desire greatly multiplied, and the local societies came to realize 
that they were being “worked.” The order had to be rescinded. 

The emotionalist set up the revolving cradle in front of the 
foundling asylum so that foundlings might be deposited secretly. 
The theory was that this facility of disposal would do away with 
the murder of undesired infants. It certainly resulted in an 
alarming growth of illegitimacy and an irresponsible dumping 
of children upon the foundling asylums. A perfect case of short- 
sighted emotionalism is that of the late Empress Dowager of 
China, who, when she felt a tender impulse, would buy caged birds 
in the market and release them in the open. Aside from the fact 
that the courtiers just over Coal Hill snared these same birds and 
returned them to the dealers, it is obvious that the greater the 
demand for these birds in Pekin the more active would be the bird- 
catchers in the provinces; so that the Empress releasing birds on 
Coal Hill was unconsciously setting the snarers to work in Shan- 
tung. Had she freed the caged birds in the market instead of 
buying them her action would have been more to the purpose. 
The tearing of aigret feathers out of ladies’ hats by our customs 
inspectors, although ruthless, has been effective for the end in view. 

The principle of anticipation does not tell against the relieving 
of distress which has not been brought about nor could have been 
averted by any act of the sufferer. Widowhood, orphanhood, loss 
of health, and distress arising from such unforeseeable calamities 
as fire, flood, war, earthquake, or epidemic may be relieved without 
fear of pauperizing the unfortunates. 

Again, if only the lesser part of a particular kind of distress can 
be relieved, the prospect of relief will not tend to augment the volume 
of such distress. Thus well-guarded accident or sickness insurance 
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need not increase the number of cases of accident or sickness. Free 
medical clinics or hospitals or dispensaries will not weaken the 
health of a people, although they may slacken the endeavor to lay 
by sums to provide medical attendance. By the policy of “match- 
ing dollars” such givers as Carnegie, Rockefeller, and Fels have 
avoided drying up the natural support of the institutions or causes 
they wish to aid. 

The more the relief of the destitute and the pardon of the 
wrongdoer is discriminating, and based on a knowledge of merit 
in the individual case, the less will such action be presumed on by 
the unworthy. Carried away by their discovery that help and 
mercy, by being reckoned on, encourage idleness and crime, the 
early social scientists seemed to bring under suspicion all charity 
and pity beyond one’s own circle. We now deem it safe to give 
rein to these nobler impulses provided that their action waits on 
thorough investigation. Wise relief or leniency implies, not only 
discrimination, but discrimination based on a sound principle. 
This principle is that anti-social types of conduct and character 
should not be encouraged. It is not enough that help be withheld 
when it will foster laziness. No such consideration enters into 
the question of relieving the aged poor; yet in the administration 
of an old-age pension system the problem must be faced whether 
pensions shall be granted to habitual drinkers and persons who have 
gained their livelihood by vice, such as gamblers, tipsters, liquor 
dealers, panderers, and streetwalkers. 

It is now clear that good things made gratuitous do not pauper- 
ize. Getting something for nothing does not pauperize. Only 
those gifts pauperize which, being anticipated, encourage unde- 
sirable types of behavior and character. Thirty years ago Herbert 
Spencer declared that public libraries and reading-rooms pauper- 
ize, overlooking the fact that the pursuit of knowledge makes men 
better, not worse. The sneer of “free soup for the mind” is quite 
pointless. Free schools and universities, free lectures and libraries, 
free museums and art galleries, free social centers and churches, 
free entertainments and band concerts, free playgrounds, athletic 
fields, swimming-pools, and baths do not pauperize, seeing that 
they make people stronger and better and wiser, not lazy nor 
self-indulgent nor vicious. 
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The pioneers in social science also went too far in condemning 
mercy. A discriminating treatment of offenders is justifiable. 
The probation of first offenders holds no cheer for the professional 
criminal. The parole of convicts who have “made good”’ is not 
likely to encourage lawbreaking. Substituting reformatory for 
penal institution does not lower the hedge against crime; for if 
there is one thing the evil-disposed regard with horror it is refor- 
mation, especially after they learn of the regimen by which refor- 
mation is brought about. The policy of deterring the il!-intentioned 
by the relentless punishment of all caught lawbreakers assumes that 
foresight is universal. We now know that there exist born criminals 
too strong of impulse or too weak in self-control or foresight to be 
deterred from crime by even the smart of punishment, let alone 
the example of it. To set aside such offenders for cure rather than 
punishment is not to embolden the evil-disposed. 

Publicity feeds anticipation; hence we should shun publicity 
for things we do not wish people to anticipate. Pardon, save of 
those exonerated, should be kept quiet, mercy should work under 
cover, charity should be furtive. ‘When thou doest alms, let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.”” The secret help 
that passes between kinsfolk, friends, comrades, neighbors, fellow- 
workers, and fellow-members of the same church or lodge or union 
does little harm. At the other extreme are endowments or fixed 
funds or special taxes set aside for the relief of the poor. Because 
they become well known they are sure to be reckoned on. Such 
provision, therefore, is more likely to breed poverty than the 
fluctuating relief flowing from the current contributions of the 
charitable. 

On the other hand, we should court publicity for things we wish 
people to anticipate—rewards or benefits held forth for desirable 
kinds of conduct or character. There cannot well be too much 
publicity for conditions of security of life and property, protection 
of contracts, low taxes, bounties, tax exemptions, military or civil 
pensions, thrift agencies, government aid to industry, honorary 
titles, scholarships, hero medals, and monuments or honors to 
public men. 

Recurrence breeds anticipation. “In seizing a state,” says 
Machiavelli in The Prince, “the usurper ought to examine closely 
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into all those injuries which it is necessary for him to inflict, and 
to do them all at one stroke so as not to have to repeat them daily; 
and thus by not unsettling men he will be able to reassure them, 
and win them to himself by benefits.” The sage quite misses, 
however, the philosophy underlying his sound counsel and offers 
the fanciful reason: “For injuries ought to be done all at one 
time, so that being tasted less, they offend less; benefits ought 
to be given little by little, so that the flavor of them may last 
longer.” 

It is in the contrasted effects it produces in consequence of 
being anticipated that social reform is so much superior to charity 
in dealing with widespread or chronic misery. Think of the com- 
petition which determines the distribution of income in society 
as a race in which all who run receive, according to their speed and 
endurance, prizes varying in value from a trifle to a fortune. 
Charity now comes in to relieve the distress of those who from lame- 
ness, or having stumbled, or being tripped are unable to win even 
the trifle. But sinve running is not easy and the petty prizes for 
the slowest runners leave them worse off than those succored by 
charity, many resort to the trick of stumbling or giving up when 
they are really able to run. And the more charity does, the more 
malingerers there are. 

Altogether different are the methods of social reform. It 
removes from the course the stones and pitfalls by which runners 
are thrown down. It punishes tricky runners who trip up or 
“‘spike” those who are just ahead of them and in their way. By 
a little forethought it greatly lessens the number of halt and ailing 
who cannot even enter the race. By providing all with a little 
instruction and training in the art of breathing, running, taking 
hurdles, etc., the number of those who can manage their feet well 
is greatly increased. Then, since there is much that is arbitrary 
in the relative magnitude of the prizes for swiftness, social reform 
aims to cut down the big prizes and add to the size of the prizes 
for ordinary running. Since it notices among the great throng 
of competitors some who without exertion are able to capture fine 
prizes in motorcycles or automobiles won in some previous race or 
left them by their fathers, it endeavors to handicap these contest- 
ants in the interest of those who rely on their legs. 
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To be sure, this image is faulty in that the running does not 
create the prize, while in the real world there would be no prizes 
were there no running. But for the purpose of contrasting the 
methods of charity and social reform the image is fair enough. 
Charity in caring for the crippled or unlucky unwittingly tempts 
others to drop out of the race. Social reform fits more persons 
to run, shows them how to develop their speed, clears their course, 
encourages the slow with bigger prizes, and altogether incites a 
much larger proportion to get into the race and do their best. 

Only slowly do habits, standards, and social customs change in 
response to a changed outlook. Not only does it take time for a 
policy or practice to become sufficiently well known and understood 
for people habitually to reckon on it, but a process like pauper- 
ization is a gradual one. Very slow likewise is the substitution of 
the ease-loving for the spiritual types in a religious order which 
has become wealthy. The same is true of the processes of regen- 
eration. With a population like certain subject peoples in the 
Turkish empire, whose bad economic habits are due to the long- 
continued influence of arbitrary and rapacious government, the 
introduction of justice and security does not at once make the 
people industrious, thrifty, and enterprising. It may be that the 
adults will never form better habits and that a new generation 
must appear upon the scene before the expected fruits appear. 

The sage lawgivers of antiquity understood very well the 
principle of anticipation, although they did not formulate it. In 
their eagerness to take advantage of it they often drifted too far 
from the principle of individual responsibility. Bills of attainder, 
punishing the blood kin of the law-breaker, branding with ignominy 
the child of illegitimate amours, letting the child of the unworthy 
suffer with its parents—all these harsh policies shock our sense of 
justice and have been renounced, although there is no doubt that 
they aided in repressing undesirable conduct. In the same way 
hereditary offices and hereditary titles and privileges rewarding 
signal public service are no longer granted, while society is more 
and more inclined to restrict the inheritance of large wealth, 
despite the consideration that the privilege of transmission to one’s 
heirs undoubtedly supplies a motive to accumulation. 
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NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS—AMERICAN'® 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


1. For what? The title assumes belief that as a nation we 
ought to be prepared for something. We have not yet found out 
how many Americans adhere to the possible alternative versions of 
what that something should be. Evidently the primary job for 
us as a nation is to find out whether there is something which 
practically all of us want, or which all of us would want if we were 
fully informed about the meaning of life, and, if so, how we may get 
together in expressing this want and in trying to satisfy it. 

2. Resources for answering this question.—It would be foolish 
to waste time thinking about the foregoing problem as though it 
were a mere matter of logic. Nations never have done much of 
anything in a logical way, that is in the sense of excavating down 
to ultimate principles and building upon them, and it would be 
futile to suppose that they will suddenly become scientific. It 
would be childish to expect that our own nation will make itself 
an exception to this rule. The task before Americans—those who 
are aware of it and those who are not, those who care and those 
who do not care—is to make the most of our resources for knowing 
our common wants and for progressing toward realizing them. No 
one can touch a button and set in motion all the machinery that 
might help Americans toward a common state of mind. The desir- 
able teamwork must come about chiefly through the voluntary co- 
operation of independent organs for the formation of public opinion. 
We have vast systems of agencies which are both professedly and 
actually interested in promoting national welfare as each under- 
stands it. The people who are chiefly concerned with one of these 
systems tend to form ideas as to what national welfare means, 

This paper is virtually in continuation of remarks by the writer on the subject, 
“War and Militarism in Relation to Government,” in Proceedings of the American 
Sociological Society, X, 93. 
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which differ in more or less important details from ideas most 
prominent elsewhere.* They are alike, however, in wanting to 
serve American national welfare. They are alike in having some 
sort of regard—again varying greatly in kind and degree—for an 
assumed something which is of national value; that is, of impor- 
tance to all the people, over and above the things which they want 
more especially for themselves or for their more intimate groups. 
Without attempting to speak of these agencies in the order of their 
relative importance, we may specify the educational system; the 
churches; the press; the various economic organizations, both of 
capitalists and of laborers; the various professional and scientific 
associations, clerical, legal, medical, engineering, pedagogical, etc., 
and the respective societies devoted to pure knowledge, physical 
and social; the different fraternal organizations; the societies and 
foundations for investigation, relief, and prevention of abnormal 
social conditions; political organizations, local, state, and national, 
etc. Each of these in its way acts and avowedly acts in part as 
a public outlook apparatus. Each has its eye in part upon causes 
and effects that operate throughout the nation and perhaps beyond. 
Each is trying to throw a spotlight on certain things which, from 
its point of view, will sooner or later show importance for Ameri- 
cans in general. Each has some manner of regard for consequences 
beyond the range of its own immediate group interests. The 
three tailors of Tooley Street are always first and foremost for 
themselves; but they have a point of view which is reflected in their 
version of “‘we the people of England.” No three tailors of Tooley 
Street, nor the representatives of any other interest, great or small, 
are entitled to speak as the nation. Each interest, however, is 
entitled to speak as a part of the nation, and not merely on the 
subject of its own special wants, but also on the subject of the 
whole national life, as seen from the viewpoint of the particular 
interest. The resultant of all these estimates must at last for 
better or for worse form the national standard. 

3. How to mobilize the resources—In the absence of common 
control of these agencies for creating or crystallizing public opinion, 


* Cf. Symposium, “What Is Americanism?” in Am. Jour. of Sociol., XX, 433 
and 613. 
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a feasible plan for utilizing them toward a common result must 
be a program for energizing their voluntary co-operation. Mr. 
Carnegie or Mr. Ford might have used more wisely a part of the 
money that each has used less wisely, if he had subsidized an 
organization to convince such agencies as we have referred to that 
the question, For what? is vital to our nation, and to induce such 
agencies to fix their attention on that question until they have 
agreed upon an answer. Since no such subsidy has been provided, 
progress must for the present be made by joining voice to voice 
of those who are aware that the question, For what? is vital, until 
it becomes the fashion for all our American leaders of thought to 
agitate the question. In season and out of season all far-seeing 
American men and women ought to force the questions to the front. 
What ought Americans to aim at? What test should we apply 
to all policies and programs which demand a franchise among us ? 
Perhaps ridicule may drive some of us into substituting serious 
thinking for jaunty indifference to the problem. Perhaps some of 
us are accessible through pride of intellect. It is sorry super- 
ficiality to leave such a matter to luck. Sense of duty, economic, 
political, religious, should be keen enough with many to arrest 
and hold attention until a constructive national faith has been 
formed. In spite of the parochialism of our history hitherto, it is 
incredible that we Americans can hold ourselves so detached from 
the assaying process which is testing civilization in Europe that 
we shall still decline the challenge to prove ourselves. All Ameri- 
cans who realize that living together as members of a nation is a 
physical, mental, and moral experiment should join in creating 
a national demand for the mobilizing of all our physical, mental, 
and moral resources upon the efficiency of the experiment. All 
Americans who realize that the quality of our national life sets the 
limits for the quality of our individual lives, physical, mental, and 
moral, should make it their first and foremost public concern to 
protect national attention against distraction until we have 
achieved a commanding conception of national destiny. 

4. A common standard of national effort—No one has sufficient 
evidence to justify the assertion that even those agencies of leader- 
ship to which reference has been made could unite upon a statement 
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of belief which might serve as a common starting-point for shaping 
American co-operation. 

It would certainly be preposterous to imagine that a theological 
or a philosophical formula of our national situation could be con- 
structed which in any near future might command the united assent 
of all the organizations above indicated. Suppose we restrict our 
range of thinking, for the present purpose, to the hard realities of 
our national situation in two of its most literal aspects, our political 
and our economic activities. Suppose we fix our attention on the 
question, What kind of political and economic life should we be 
trying to realize? Of course our question refers not to programs 
but to standards, to qualities of life which cannot be fitted out with 
details of procedure in advance, but must gradually develop their 
own methods of expressing themselves in action. 

The best that is possible by way of experimental answer is a 
proposal which would be accepted as a matter of course by many, 
but it remains to be seen whether such a proposal can serve as a 
platform for more intensive American co-operation. 

Is it possible for Americans to unite in their underlying political 
thinking upon some such preconceptions as these: 

(1) The human lot is incessant experimentation in using men’s 
endowments so that there will be steady improvement in the cir- 
cumstances and qualities of people in general. 

(2) Nations are at present the most inclusive organizations 
which we have developed for carrying on this experimentation 
through co-operation on a large scale. 

(3) The national experiment is confused whenever some groups 
in the nation prove to be subject to comparatively unfavorable 
terms, or other groups prove to enjoy comparatively favorable 
terms with reference to participation in such benefits of the experi- 
mentation as have already been derived. 

(4) The terms of partnership in national experimentation must 
include, as a minimum negative standard of justice, progressive 
removal of all conditions which tend arbitrarily to handicap certain 
groups, and of all conditions which tend arbitrarily to prefer certain 
groups in their respective relations to the common benefits of 
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(5s) The terms of partnership in national experimentation must 
include as a minimum positive standard of justice, a policy of pro- 
gressively extending to each retarded interest, legitimate in itself, 
insurance that it shall have the support of the nation in gaining its 
due share of the common benefits of co-operation. 

(6) The terms of national co-operation, as a matter of technical 
efficiency, measured by purely intellectual standards, must include 
as a minimum, provision for continuous and systematic survey of 
the whole field of national interests, and publicity of findings in 
so far as they bear upon further co-operation. 

Is it possible for Americans to unite upon some such pre- 
conceptions as these ? 

If it is not, then that fact presents our fundamental national 
problem, in so far as those elements in the nation are concerned 
whose influence is exerted by rational means. If we are not of one 
mind upon such primary propositions as these, why not? Is it 
because of untruth in the propositions, or of mental or moral 
obduracy in ourselves, or of some more inscrutable reasons? In 
any event, if we have no common opinion upon these elementary 
matters, the fact amounts to intellectual and moral anarchy. We 
are chasing illusions if we suppose we can build a superstructure 
of secure civilization with no firm foundation of basic unity. If 
we do not agree upon something that covers the ground of these 
propositions, all our educational, and religious, and philanthropic, 
and economic, and political campaigns are an incoherent medley. 
They not only do not systematically reinforce one another, but they 
cannot avoid doing much to defeat one another and to frus- 
trate our essential human interests. We are in a pitiable plight 
so long as we are content with working out theories and programs 
that attract minor groups, while we fail to make progress toward 
oneness of national purpose. No one intelligent enough to under- 
stand that unity of ethical ideals is essential to unity of moral 
action is guiltless, if he does not do his part toward realizing 
American agreement about elementary principles of national 
co-operation. 

5. The problem for believers in this standard.—But how does the 
case stand with those of us who assume substantially the principles 
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above scheduled? What can we do toward the sort of prepared- 
ness to which these principles point? Still more specifically, 
supposing that the propositions stated above fairly represent our 
basic social beliefs, what can the readers of this Journal do to 
influence national action accordingly ? We are a group in the first 
place of college teachers. No other single calling is as strongly 
represented in our number. But there is scarcely a vocation pur- 
sued by people of trained and serious minds which has not its 
quota in this company. To say the least, we are on the whole 
people of the type who help to make public opinion, rather than 
the type which merely absorbs the opinions of others. We all do 
something toward directing currents of thought. If the entire 
constituency of this Journal were of one mind about the problems 
of national preparedness, and if that single mind were expressed 
in the common will to get its full share of influence for this group 
mind, we should together touch so many springs of action that we 
might be one of the cardinal factors in shaping our immediate 
national future. 

As in the case of every other problem of moral influence, 
however, the first practical question is, How may we succeed in 
fixing attention upon the values involved? It is a problem of 
publicity, a problem of advertising, a problem of securing a hearing 
for the ideas which will win their own way if they are allowed to 
have a fair field. 

This practical question resolves itself into the subordinate 
question whether we are agreed that this problem of all-around 
national preparedness is so strategic that we must not fail to make 
it the focus of our thoughts and efforts; whether it impresses us as 
so timely and so imperative that it would be the great infidelity — 
if we dissipated our influence upon anything else. It is a question, 
not of the formula of our belief, but of the intensity of our alle- 
giance to its substance. 

Here is the call for social revivalism. Political evangelists 
of the purest prophetic type might sell their lives in the United 
States today as dearly as the worthiest of their predecessors in 
world-history. If the central secret of the scheme of things had 
been an intention to flash upon the American people a vision of 
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their actual condition, and of the alternatives for the future, that 
would galvanize them into redemptive action, the intention could 
hardly have taken a more revealing shape than we have before us 
in the European war. If we will not learn from that demonstration, 
no angel from heaven could teach us anything. The interests 
that are lodged in men’s hearts incessantly strive for realization. 
They do not stop short unti: they have been overmastered by other 
interests wielding superior power. Power belongs +o right, but 
if right does not assert itself, and ally itself with other right, and 
vindicate itself by appropriating the resources of might, its hour 
strikes, and it surrenders to termless interregna of wrong. 

The United States of America is an assertion that the earth 
and the fulness thereof belong to the type of people who will not 
knowingly cloud one another’s title to the benefits of this endow- 
ment. The United States of America is a resolution to achieve 
a national life which realizes this principle. Since 1776, however, 
it has slowly become evident that the complete implications of 
our national purpose cannot be expressed by the negative terms of 
its original proclamation. In order completely to appropriate 
the world and its fulness to the uses of men, the economy of men’s 
relationships to one another must standardize itself in more vera- 
cious codes than the opportunist rule “Let alone! Hands off! 
Every man for himself!” We have discovered that a world 
literally of every-man-for-himself would be a world of disinherited 
men. The world and its fulness would have closed the largest and 
best of its resources to them. The life that our present knowledge 
of the world invites us to realize is a life of each-for-all-and-all-for 
each. Our best judgment today is that an economy controlled by 
this spirit will be just because it will be reciprocal, and it will 
consequently yield the largest and most fairly distributed dividends. 

Unless my reading of the minds of sociologists is utterly at 
fault, all this is commonplace among us. The only doubt con- 
cerns whether and when and how we shall mobilize it. This is 
frankly an exhortation to concentrate all our energies around two 
rallying-points. The first of these is the conception that America 
is a nation in the making. We Americans have not inherited 
a complete social achievement. We have inherited responsibility 
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for carrying on a fairly begun social process. Even the oldest 
portions of the country—say greater New York for instance—are 
hardly yet aware of the engineering tasks which they must complete 
before they are equipped to do business on the scale demanded by 
present conditions. In the country at large, our agriculture, our 
mining, our manufactures, our transportation, and our merchan- 
dizing impress one who has taken thought of our resources as 
pioneer phenomena, hardly to be regarded as beyond the rule- 
of-thumb stage. There is not a fraction of our political life, from 
town or county management to diplomacy, which is not chiefly 
notable for its crudity—crudity of conception of the functions to be 
discharged, and crudity of execution. Our economic life is not 
merely in an apprentice stage technically, but it is stunted by 
irresolution about liberating itself morally. ‘Capital’ and 
“labor” in their present status are as impossible in perpetuity as 
the ancient social division into freeman and slave. Our intel- 
lectual life is mostly fooling itself away upon frivolities instead of 
massing itself upon drives into unconquered regions. Our reli- 
gious life lacks light and leading, because it spends so much of 
itself trying to reconcile us to the God who was real to the Holy 
Roman Empire that it fails to put us in touch with the more real 
God whom we are yearning to discover. 

Just as the profits which a few Americans are making out of the 
war partially obscure our understanding of the total calamity of 
war, so our prodigal material prosperity in America has betrayed 
us into national shallowness about the conditions of prosperity 
in its full dimensions and in the longrun. We have not assimilated 
the fact that we are so far merely taking the initial steps in national 
life. We are laying the foundations of our house. We are shaping 
up plans for a career. We are giving our hostages to fortune. We 
are forming our national habits and adopting national standards. 
May we not count on a saving element of Americans who realize 
that our nation-in-the-making needs all the wisdom anywhere 
available for assistance in this process? The Chicago city admin- 
istration is said recently to have reached the conclusion that the 
question of intramural transportation must be “taken out of 
politics,’ and the ablest engineers in the country must be employed 
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to draw plans for a scheme of subways to be submitted to the 
voters. In like manner and on a larger scale, the intelligence of 
the United States should converge upon the conclusion that our 
task of continuing the development of our nationality calls for 
co-operation of all the different kinds of knowledge and skill 
which the world has thus far developed. 

The second of the rallying-points for which I appeal is a verbal 
symbol for all the foregoing, the word which furnishes the title of 
this paper and which has suggested the form of the argument, 
viz., preparedness. I urge the practical policy of adopting the 
word ‘‘preparedness’’ as the slogan of every patriotic movement 
for more intensive co-operation in achieving worthy American 
nationality. 

Whether as an abstract proposition the word ‘preparedness’ 
is the best symbol which might be proposed for the purpose is 
beside the mark. The war has thrust the problem of preparedness 
in the military sense so insistently upon us that “preparedness” 
has suddenly become the most central word in the American 
vocabulary. It is a word to conjure with as much as the words 
“‘republican” and “democratic” have been in earlier stages of our 
history. It is in the first instance, to be sure, a partisan word, 
just as the words “republican” and “democratic” have been in 
the larger bulk of American usage. The impulse behind it, how- 
ever, is far deeper than partisanship. It is the impulse that springs 
from intelligent or instinctive reference to the belief which I have 
placed foremost, namely, that we are a people with tasks on our 
hands, and that we must make ready for them. No more sponta- 
neous evidence to this effect could be possible than the fact that 
leaders of all shades of thought upon the military problem, from 
the champions of the biggest army and navy in the world to advo- 
cates of literal and complete disarmament, are attempting to 
commend their various beliefs in terms of “preparedness.” It 
will be good social psychology to make the most of this least com- 
mon denominator of our present-day patriotism—not for the sake 
of confusing issues, not for the sake of betraying one another into 
equivocal positions or entangled programs, but for the sake of 
facing as one man in tie forward direction. The most timely 
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thing that Americans of good-will can do is to fix on this standard 
preparedness as a proclamation of our common belief that national 
life is a complexity of problems, and that the only right attitude 
of the citizen is that of attention to all visible terms of the problems, 
in wisest provision for future developments. 

The vital American question at this moment is whether we 
are capable of achieving a positive, coherent, constructive national 
consciousness. It is possible that we may sin away this day of 
grace by neglecting to use it for saving national consecration. 
Americans of the responsible and public-spirited type, Americans 
of equally sincere and devoted allegiance to the nation’s welfare, 
have divergent and in some cases contradictory judgments about 
ways and means of accomplishing the common purpose. These 
differences about details are not fatal. In spite of them we may 
arrive at oneness of will that our nation shall be a community of 
effort to realize the best in human opportunity. Differences about 
ways and means will disappear, if we are faithful to the common 
purpose of finding out what we ought to do and how best to do it. 
At the present moment, Americans who believe in the fundamentals 


which have been recited may do most to minimize the losses from 
cross-purposes, and to reinforce one another’s essential loyalty, if 
all will hold their particular opinions subject to the developing 
implications of the prophetic standard—Preparedness. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN THE LIVING AND THE DEAD 


FAY-COOPER COLE 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, Illinois 


In this paper I propose to treat the subject—the relations 
between the living and the dead—not in its application to early 
or primitive society in general, but in reference to a single pagan 
tribe of the northern Philippines. 

In his excellent volume, Fonctions mentales dans les sociétés 
inférieures,* Lévy-Bruhl has treated this subject at length and has 
outlined a scheme, or a series of stages, through which he believes 
the less civilized races consider their dead and living to pass. I 
wish to apply this scheme to the Tinguian people of Northern 
Luzon, but first shall briefly review Lévy-Bruhl’s attitude which 
leads him to adopt his method of treatment. 

He holds that human mentality, in the main, is a social or col- 
lective product and that “the coliective representation of primitive 
men differs fundamentally from our ideas or concepts, nor are they 
their equivalents.” Civilized man acts in accordance with the 
precepts of logic, while the mind of primitive man is molded in 
accordance with the law of participation which, he asserts, is 
relatively indifferent to the law of contradiction. Such a men- 
tality Lévy-Bruhl labels ‘‘prelogical.” 

To a man in this stage of society there is only a weak line of 
demarkation between the living and the dead. He lives with his 
dead, feeds and converses with the departed, and finds no contra- 
diction in the fact that the deceased still participates, in a way, in 
the society of the living. For this mentality, death consists in 
participation or non-participation; that is, a dead person passes 
through a series of stages in which he participates more or less in 
life or death. In choosing examples for the elaboration of this 
argument, Lévy-Bruhl has considered only races of the type least 

t Paris, 1910; for excellent reviews of this work see Goldenweiser, American An- 
thropologist, XIII (1911), 125, and Current Anthropological Literature (1912), 103. 
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civilized “‘where the totemic organization is still recognizable, if 
not in its virgin strength, as in the races of the Australian type.”’ 

Considering such a race, he selects an adult man who has been 
initiated and married and hence has attained his place in society. 
This individual dies and then passes through the following stages: 

I. Death between the time of the last breath and the funeral cere- 
mony. 

Immediately after death the spirit is near by, and since it 
probably has not yet attained its spirit condition it is necessary 
to take heed lest the dead be angered and take revenge. The 
magic power of the funeral severs the participation of the dead 
with society, at least to a certain extent, and he enters stage 

II. The period between the funeral services and the end of mourning. 

By the time of the end of mourning the spirit has become 
adjusted to its new condition, and the taboos which previously 
rested on the family are removed. The ceremony held at that 
time has as its sole or principal object the final rupture between 
the social group and the dead, and the latter then enters stage 

III. The period during which the dead awaits reincarnation. 

After a time, more or less long, the spirit is reincarnated and 
passes into stage 

IV. The interval between actual birth and naming. 

Birth, like death, is considered of long duration. It begins at 
delivery and is accomplished only when the child is named and 
initiated. 

V. Covers the period of the naming up to initiation. 

VI. Extends over the lifetime of the initiated adult. When death 
again occurs the cycle is repeated. 

The Tinguians to whom we shall now apply this scheme are a 
pagan people inhabiting the rugged mountain districts of North- 
western Luzon. They do not form a true tribe under the leader- 
ship of a single ruler or a body of rulers, but are broken up into 
many village groups, each one of which is governed by an oli- 
garchy of old men. One of these, because of his better fitness, is 
called /akay, and he is really the head of the village; but all matters 
of importance are decided by the old men in council. Young men 
have little or no influence in the government. The people know 
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of the fact that the Igorot, who live to the south, have their 
villages divided into atos or exogamic groups; they also know that 
each ato contains its men’s and women’s dormitories in which the 
unmarried members of the group must live: but there seems to be 
no trace of such a custom ever having existed with the Tinguian, 
nor is there any other trace of a clan organization nor totemism. 

Practically every act in the daily life of the people is governed 
by a belief in the spirit world. If a house is to be built, a field 
constructed, or a journey undertaken, the spirits are consulted, and 
if they are unfavorable the project is delayed or abandoned. A 
crop is never planted, harvested, or placed in the storehouses until 
suitable ceremonies have been held, while at all critical periods of 
life the spirits are consulted. 

Above all is a powerful being known as Kadaklan. Next to 
him in importance is Kaboniyan, a friendly spirit who in ancient 
times taught the people how to sow and reap and how to cure 
sickness; and it was he who explained to them the details of the 
various ceremonies necessary for their well-being. Besides these 
two there are more than one hundred and fifty lesser spirits who 
are known by name, and many, many more who are less well 
known. These spirits are not the souls of the dead, of whom I 
shall speak presently, nor are they the forces of nature, although 
certain of them control the winds, the rain, and the lightning; but 
they are those who have existed throughout all time. 

The superior beings communicate with mortals through the 
aid of mediums. These mediums are generally women past middle 
life, though men are not barred from the profession, who are chosen 
by having trembling fits when they are not cold, by warnings in 
dreams, or by being informed through other mediums that they 
are desired by the spirits. A woman may live the greater part 
of her life without any idea of becoming a medium and then, because 
of a notification, take up such duties. The candidate goes to one 
already initiated and from her acquires the details of the various 
ceremonies; she learns the gifts suitable for each spirit and the 
chants or prayers which must be used at certain times. 

This training occupies several months, and then the candidate 
seeks the approval of the spirits. The wishes of the higher beings 
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are learned by means of a ceremony, in the course of which a pig is 
killed. The liver of the animal is examined and, if certain marks 
appear on it, the candidate is rejected or must continue her period 
of probation for several months longer before a trial is again made. 
When finally accepted, she may begin to summon the spirits into 
her body. Seating herself before a mat, she calls the attention of 
the spirits by striking certain shells or a bit of lead against a plate, 
then covering her face with her hands she begins to chant. Sud- 
denly she is possessed and then, no longer as a person but as the 
spirit itself, she talks with the people. Certain mediums are 
visited only by low, mean spirits; others may have both good and 
bad, while still others may be possessed even by Kadaklan, the 
greatest of all. When not engaged in ceremonies, the mediums 
lead much the same sort of lives as the rest of the people; but when 
occupied with their duties they form a sharply marked, though 
unorganized, priesthood. 

Magical practices enter all the ceremonies, but pure magic, 
generally used for evil purposes, is frequently employed against 
enemies. A little dust taken from the footprints of a foe, a bit of 
clothing, or an article recently handled by him is placed in a dish of 
water and is stirred violently. Soon the victim begins to feel the 
effect of this treatment and within a few hours becomes insane. A 
fly is named after a person and is put into a bamboo tube. This is 
placed near to the fire and in a short time the victim of the plot is 
seized with a fever. Likewise magical chants and dances may 
bring death to all the people of a dwelling. 

I have dwelt thus at length on. the spirits, mediums, and magic, 
because the life of this people cannot be understood without having 
had at least a glimpse of the forces which to such a great extent 
shape and control their daily activities. 

I shall now start at the middle of Lévy-Bruhl’s scheme and first 
treat of birth. 

Shortly before the child is expected, two or three mediums are 
summoned to the dwelling. Spreading a mat on the floor, they 
place on it gifts for all the spirits who are likely to attend the cere- 
mony. Then, bidding the men to play on a certain peculiar bamboo 
instrument, the mediums squat beside a bound pig and, dipping 
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their fingers in oil, stroke its side. Meanwhile they chant appropri- 
ate diams or prayers. This done, they begin to summon the spirits 

into their bodies, and from them the people learn what must be 

done to insure the health and happiness of the child. Later, water 

is poured into the pig’s ear, that ‘“‘as it shakes out the water so may 

the evil spirits be thrown out of the place.” Then an old man 

cuts open the body of the animal and, thrusting in his hand, draws 
out the still palpitating heart which he gives to the medium. With 

this she strokes the body of the expectant woman, and later touches 
the other members of the family as a protection against harm. 

The ceremony continues for several hours, and shortly before its 
close gipas, or the dividing, is made. The chief medium, who is 
now possessed by a powerful spirit, covers her shoulder with a sacred 
blanket, and in company with the oldest male relative of the 
expectant woman goes to the center of the room where a bound 
pig lies. After many preliminaries they decide on the exact center 
of the animal, then with their left hands each seizes a leg; they lift 
the victim from the floor and with the hea¢-axes, which they hold 
in their free hands, they cut the animal in two. In this way the 
mortals pay the spirits for their share in the child, and henceforth 
the superior beings have no claims to it. The spirit and the old 
man drink of sugar-cane rum to cement their friendship and the 
ceremony ends. 

After the delivery, the greatest care must be exercised, for other- 
wise the child will suffer from the acts of those about him. A fire 
is kept burning beside the mother, and for this the father must 
carefully prepare each stick of wood, for should it have rough places 
on it, the baby would have lumps on its head. The afterbirth is 
put in a small jar and is intrusted to an old man who must exercise 
great care in his mission. Should he squint while the jar is in his 
possession, the child would be thus afflicted. Bamboo leaves are 
inserted in the jar ‘‘so that the child will grow like the bamboo.” 
If it is desired that he be a great hunter, the jar is hung in the jungle, 
while if he is to be an expert swimmer, and a successful fisherman, 
it is placed in the river. To keep evil spirits away, a piece of bark 
is kept burning below the house, while a miniature shield and bow 
and arrow hang just above the infant’s head. 
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Within a few hours after birth the child is bathed and placed 
on an overturned rice winnower which is held by an old man or 
woman. Raising the winnower a few inches above the floor, she 
addresses the child, asking, “‘What is your name?” Then she 
drops the winnower. Again she raises it, tells the babe the name 
it is to bear, and again drops it. Two or three times more the 
winnower is raised and, after the child is advised to be diligent 
and obedient, is dropped. Fora month certain exact rules must be 
followed; then on the last day of the period the mother carries out 
the little hearth on which the fire has been continually burning. At 
the same time she calls to the anito' mother to throw out her fire. 
It is the belief of the Tinguian that when a human child is born an 
anito child is likewise born, and the anito mother follows the pro- 
cedure just described. There seems to be no further connection 
between the spirit and the human child. 

Should the child be ailing, a ceremony may be made to aid in its 
recovery, and the following procedure not infrequently takes place. 
The infant may be piaced on an old rice winnower and be carried 
out to a refuse pile and left, while the parents assert that they are 
throwing the child away, since they do not care forit. Evil spirits 
witnessing this will consider the child dead and cease to trouble it. 
Soon a woman from another house will pick up the child and secretly 
convey it back to the dwelling where it is renamed. 

If the infant progresses normally nothing further is done for it 
until it is about two years old, when a ceremony known as ol-og is 
held. Time will not permit a description of this ceremony, the 
evident object of which is to keep the child in good health and to 
cause it to grow as lustily as the bamboo which plays an important 
part at this time. 

The next event of importance in the child’s life is its engage- 
ment. When a youth is very young—nearly always before he is 
eight years of age—his parents select a suitable wife for him, and 
if her people are agreeable a great celebration known as pakélon is 
held. At this time partial payment for the girl is made and a part 
of the amount is at once divided among the girl’s relatives who thus 
become interested in the successful termination of the match, for 


* The aniio are lesser spirits. 
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otherwise they must return the gifts received. From this time 
until the children are considered old enough to marry, they live 
with their parents, but the final ceremony often takes place before 
either of the couple has reached puberty. 

For the purpose of this paper it is not necessary for us to con- 
sider the elaborate ceremonies which are connected with marriage; 
but it is important for us to note that there are no observances when 
a child reaches puberty, nor are there ceremonies or observances of 
any kind to mark the passage from childhood into adult life. As 
a matter of fact a young man or woman is of little consequence in 
the more weighty matters of Tinguian life. It is only when advan- 
cing years and experience have gained for him the respect of his 
fellows that the man assumes a position of importance in the group. 

When a man dies he is bathed and placed in a death chair, while 
about and above him are many valuable gifts which he is to take 
with him to his ancestors in Maglawa. A barricade of pillows is 
placed in one corner of the room, and behind this the widow clad in 
old clothes is compelled to remain during the three days that the 
body is kept in the dwelling. Meanwhile two or three old women 
sit near the corpse fanning it and wailing continually, but at the 
same time keeping close watch to prevent evil spirits from approach- 
ing the body or the widow. Near the door a live chicken with its 
mouth slit down to the throat is fastened as a warning to the evil 
spirit Seld-Ey that a like treatment awaits him if he attempts 
to injure the corpse. Many similar precautions are taken against 
other evil spirits. 

During the first two days that the body is in the house the friends 
and relatives gather to do honor to the dead and also to partake of 
the food and drink which are always freely given at such a time. 
Burial is beneath the house, and on the last day an old grave already 
occupied by one or more of the ancestors of the deceased is opened. 
When the diggers reach the stones covering the chamber in which 
the skeletons are placed, they make an opening and thrust in 
burning pine sticks, meanwhile calling to the dead within, “ You 
must light your pipes with these.” 

Before sunset the grave is ready, and then one of the mediums 
seats herself in front of the corpse, covers her face with her hands, 
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and trembling violently begins to chant and wail, bidding the spirit 
to enter her body. Suddenly she falls back in a faint, and for a 
moment is left in this condition; then fire and water are brought, 
the spirit is frightened away, and the medium gives the last messages 
of the dead man to his family. The body is now ready for the grave, 
but before it is moved a hole must be burned in each garment for 
**a dead person is always dressed in his best clothing and is sure to 
be robbed by the evil spirit Ebwa unless the garments are burned.” 
The corpse is carried from the house, but before it can be taken to 
the grave it must be rested for a moment in a balaua, a large spirit 
house built only by well-to-do families having the hereditary right. 
Unless this is done the spirit will be poor in its future life and unable 
to build balaua. As soon as the corpse is deposited in the grave 
and the earth is filled in, a small pig is killed and its blood is 
sprinkled on the loose soil. Meanwhile the evil spirit, Seld-Ey is 
besought to accept this offering and to leave the grave untouched. 
As a further protection an iron plow point is placed over the grave, 
“for most evil spirits fear iron.” That night the men gather in the 
house of mourning and sing sang-sang-it, a song in which they praise 
the dead man, encourage the widow, and pray for the welfare of the 
family. During this night and the nine succeeding a fire is kept 
burning at the foot of the house ladder and at the grave—a further 
protection against evil-disposed spirits. 

During a period of ten days none of the relatives of the deceased 
is allowed to leave the village, neither may he take part in 
labors or pastimes. Should he violate this rule the spirit of the 
dead will exact vengeance, usually by taking the life of the culprit. 

The morning following the burial, a shallow, box-like frame is 
hung above the grave and in it are placed dishes, food, tobacco, 
fire-making outfit, weapons, and clothing. Within the house the 
mat of the dead lies spread out ready for use, while at meal-time 
food is placed beside it for the spirit to eat. 

At the end of the period of taboo the relatives and old men of 
the village gather in the house where, after many preliminaries, 
each one is anointed with oil and pig’s blood. For this purpose the 
medium dips different kinds of twigs in the blood and oil, and as 
she draws them across the wrists or ankles of the people she says, 
“Let the Jew-lew leaves take the sickness and death to another 
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town; let the bamboo make them grow fast and be strong as it is, 
and have many branches; let the atilwag turn the sickness to other 
towns.” Last of all the widow is anointed and then she is free to 
go about as she desires, but until the final ceremony is made she is 
prohibited from wearing good clothing or ornaments, and is obliged 
to abstain from dancing and merry-making. 

About a year after the funeral a great celebration called layog 
is held ‘‘to take away the sorrow from the family.”” Animals are 
slaughtered in great numbers and all kinds of food and drink are 
prepared for the guests. Most of the time is spent in feasting, 
drinking, and dancing, but spirit offerings are not neglected and, 
as in all other events of this kind, the mediums play an important 
part. The clothing and ornaments of the deceased are placed near 
to the dancing space, while close by are food and drink. At the 
conclusion of the dance the members of the family go into the house, 
roll up the mat used by the dead, open the doors and windows, and 
all are again free to do as they desire. 

As has been indicated by the foregoing, the spirit of the dead 
stays near to his former home until the ten days of taboo are over, 
ready to take vengeance on any relative who fails to show him 
proper respect. After the blood and oil ceremony, he goes to his 
future home in Maglawa, a place midway between earth and sky, 
where conditions are much the same as on earth. The spirit will 
return to his former home at the time of the /ayog ceremony, but 
only on very rare occasions has one been known to appear after 
that. No further ceremonies are made for him, nor is he worshiped. 
He lives forever in Maglawa and never returns to earth in another 
form. 

Now to consider Lévy-Bruhl’s argument again. It would seem, 
according to his treatment, that the activities preceding birth and 
for the two years following would indicate that the child is not yet 
completely born, and that the magical acts performed at that 
time help him to attain full life. On the other hand, we have seen 
how strong adults may be affected by magical practices. The close 
connection between an individual, his garments, objects recently 
touched by him, or even his name, must be considered to apply 
even more forcibly to the helpless infant and the afterbirth. So 
strong is this bond that even unintentional acts may injure the babe. 
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We have already seen that evil spirits are always near, and 
that unless great precautions are taken they will injure adults if they 
can get them at a disadvantage, particularly when they are asleep. 
This seems to me to give the key to the problem. The child is not 
able to protect itself, therefore the adults perform such acts as they 
think will secure the good-will and help of friendly spirits, while 
they bribe or buy up those who might otherwise be hostile; and 
lastly, they make use of such magical objects and ceremonies as wiil 
compel the evil spirits to leave the infant alone. As the child grows 
in size and strength he is less in need of protection, and at an early 
age is treated like the other younger members of the community. 

Naming, as we have seen, follows almost immediately after 
birth, while puberty and initiation ceremonies are entirely lacking. 
Apparently, then, a child at birth is fully alive, and at no time 
does he undergo any rites or ceremonies which make him more a 
part of the community than he was on the first day that he saw the 
light. If this is true, stages V and VI are not found in this society. 

Passing now to death, we find ourselves in somewhat closer 
agreement with Lévy-Bruhl. After leaving the body, the spirit 
remains near to the corpse until after the funeral, and even then is 
close by until the ten days of taboo are over. He still finds need 
of nourishment and hence food is placed near his mat during this 
period. He has not yet visited Maglawa, and hence has not 
accommodated himself to his new existence. During this period, 
as at the time of birth, he is not in a position to protect his body from 
the designs of evil spirits, and if his relatives fail to give the corpse 
proper care it is certain to be mutilated. Many of the folk-tales 
tell of instances in which the relatives neglected the body which, 
as a result, was mutilated and eaten by base supernatural beings. 
It seems quite as plausible that the presence of the spirit near its 
old haunts may be for the purpose of seeing that its body is care- 
fully attended to, as that it is awaiting the time when it will become 
adjusted to its new existence. . We have already seen that certain 
acts of the living toward the corpse can affect the position of the 
spirit in Maglawa, and hence it is of supreme importance that its 
former owner guard against any possible neglect or injury to the 
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When this danger is over the spirit at once leaves its old home 
and returns again only at the time that the ceremony to take away 
the sorrow is made. From that time on he continues his existence 
in the upper world, neither troubling nor being troubled by mortals 
onearth. The idea of reincarnation is unthinkable to the Tinguian, 
and hence the third division of the scheme is lacking here. 

Reviewing the material now before us, it appears that Lévy- 
Bruhl’s fundamental thesis, namely, that for primitive man birth 
and death are only incidents in the cycle of the individual’s life, 
or that birth, death, and reincarnation are only links in the chain, 
does not apply to the society we have just been considering. 
Neither does the idea hold that birth is incomplete until the indi- 
vidual, through initiation and marriage, comes into the possession 
of all the secrets and knowledge of the group. 

We find ourselves in complete agreement with the conclusion 
that death does not completely sever the connection of the deceased 
with the group, and that the ghost still participates, to a great 
extent, in the affairs of the living. However, our survey of Tinguian 
beliefs and customs leads us to give a different explanation for the 
acts and ceremonies following the last breath, namely, the pro- 
tection of the corpse from harm, and the endeavor to so treat the 
body that the ghost may be assured of a suitable position in the 
life to follow. 

In conclusion I want to raise the question whether or not we 
are justified in saying that primitive man is indifferent to the law of 
contradiction and that his mentality is “prelogical”—as opposed to 
our logical method of thinking—even though we agree that he 
looks upon his dead as still participating in the life of the living. 

In discussing this subject Rivers points out that the logical 
processes of primitive man are comparable to our own, but that 
his method of classification is different. He says, ‘‘If we grant the 
savage his categories, the beliefs and practices he deduces therefrom 
become plausible, nor do they involve any fallacy.’" 

As a case in point he refers to the custom of burying alive which 
Lévy-Bruhl considers an example of contradiction since the people 
act as if a person could be both living and dead at the same time. 
* Rivers, “The Primitive Conception of Death,”’ Hibbert Journal, January, 1912. 
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Rivers holds that this is true only as we apply our categories in place 
of those of the natives, for to them a man who is dead or who because 
of age, severe sickness, and the like, ought to be dead is mate as 
opposed to toa (“living”), and the burial of such a person is the 
perfectly logical consequence of his mateness. In other words, 
many examples of prelogical mentality may, with more exact knowl- 
edge, be merely cases in which the facts of the universe have been 
classified and arranged in categories different from our own. 

While he thus differs from Lévy-Bruhl as regards the prelogical 
mentality of primitive man, Rivers adopts his idea of the “‘cycle 
of life” and gives it as his opinion that the categories of mate and 
toa are probably universal in low grades of society. 

Referring again to our Tinguian material, we find that, at first 
glance, it appears to bear out this conclusion. A dead person or 
animal is referred to as matay, so also is one who is very ill and is 
expected to die; but if the speaker wishes to make it plain that life 
has actually ceased, he adds a suffix meaning “complete” or 
“finished” and refers to the dead as matayen. Here then a plain 
distinction is possible between the dead and the near dead although 
it is not regularly brought out in general conversation. 

While we do not believe that, in this case, Rivers’ example is 
valid, we do agree with his general argument that the difference 
between the mentality of the savage and civilized man is not so much 
in the way he reasons as in the way he classifies the facts of the 
universe. 

We are in full accord with Lévy-Bruhl’s statement that human 
mentality is, in the main, a social or collective product. If this be 
true we must expect to get different products in those circles of 
participation which vary, but it does not appear to us that hence 
it follows that “the collective representations of primitive men 
differ fundamentally from our own ideas or concepts, nor are they 
their equivalents,” for in other circles we may still find.their ideas 
or concepts equivalent to our own. Even in our own society, 
which is doubtless governed more by rational thought than is that 
of primitive man, we may find ourselves apparently acting in accord- 
ance with the laws of logic in some of our activities, while in others 
we are illogical, acting in harmony with the thought of our group. 
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PSYCHIC CAUSES OF RURAL MIGRATION 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
New Hampshire State College 


In modern civilization the increasing attractiveness of the city 
is one of the apparent social facts.‘ Social psychology may reason- 
ably be expected to throw light upon the causes of this movement 
of population from rural to urban conditions of life. Striking illus- 
trations of individual preference for city life, even in opposition to 
the person’s economic interests, suggest that this problem of social 
behavior so characteristic of our time contains important mental 
factors. 

Since sensations give the mind its raw material,? the mind may 
be said to crave stimulation. ‘In the most general way of viewing 
the matter, beings that seem to us to possess minds show in their 
physical life what we may call a great and discriminating sensitive- 
ness to what goes on at any present time in their environment.’’ 
This interest of the mind in the receiving of stimulation for its own 
activity is an essential element in any social problem. The indi- 
vidual reacts socially “with a great and discriminating sensitive- 
ness’’ to his environment, just as he reacts physically to his stimuli 
to conserve pleasure and avoid pain. 

The fundamental sources of stimuli are, of course, common to 
all forms of social grouping, but one difference between rural and 
urban life expresses itself in the greater difficulty of obtaining under 
usual conditions certain definite stimulations from the environment. 
This fact is assumed both by those who hold the popular belief that 
most great men are country-born and by those who accept the 
thesis of Ward that “fecundity in eminent persons seems then to 
be intimately connected with cities.”4 The city may be called an 


? Gillette, Constructive Rural Sociology, p. 42. 
? Parmelee, The Science of Human Behavior, p. 290. 
3 Royce, Oullines of Psychology, p. 21. 
4Ward, A pplied Sociology, pp. 169-98. 
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environment of greater quantitative stimulations than the country. 
The city furnishes forceful, varied, and artificial stimuli; the 
country affords an environment of «timuli in comparison less strong 
and more uniform. Minds that crave external, quantitative stimuli 
for pleasing experiences are naturally attracted by the city and 
repelled by the monotony of the country. On the other hand, 
those who find their supreme mental satisfactions in iheir interpre- 
tation or appreciation of the significant expression of the beauty 
and lawfulness of nature discover what may be called an environ- 
ment of qualitative stimulations. The city appeals, therefore, to 
those who with passive attitude need quantitative, external expe- 
riences; the country is a splendid opportunity for those who are 
fitted to create their mental satisfactions from the active working 
over of stimuli that appear commonplace to the uninterpreting 
mind. If Coney Island with its noise and manufactured stimula- 
tions is representative of the city, White’s Natural History of Sel- 
borne is a characteristic product of the wealth of the country to the 
mind gifted with penetrating skill. 

Doubtless this difference between rural and urban is nothing 
new, and from the beginning of civilization there have been the 
country-minded and the city-minded. In our modern life, how- 
ever, there is much that increases the difference and much that 
stimulates the movement of the city-minded from the country. 
Present-day life with its complexity and its rapidity of change 
makes it difficult for one to get time to develop the active mind 
that makes appreciation possible. Our children precociously 
obtain adult experiences of quantitative character in an age of the 
automobile and moving pictures, and an unnatural craving is 
created for an environment of excitement, a life reveling in noise 
and change. Business, eager for gain, exploits this demand for 
stimulation, and social contagion spreads the restlessness of our 
population. The urban possibilities for stimulation are advertised 
as never before in the country by the press with its city point of 
view, by summer visitors, and by the reports of the successes of the 
most fortunate of those who have removed to the cities. In an age 
restless and mobile, with family traditions less strong, and trans- 
portation exceedingly cheap and inviting, it is hardly strange that 
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so many of the young people are eager to leave the country which 
they pronounce dead—as it literally is to them—for the lively town 
or city. It is by no means true that this removal always means 
financial betterment or that such is its motive. It is very signifi- 
cant to find so many farmers who have made their wealth in the 
country, or who are living on their rents, moving to town to enjoy 
life. May it not be that a new condition has come about in our day 
by the possibility that there are more who exhaust their environ- 
ment in the country before habit with its conservative tendency is 
able to hold them on the farm? One who knows the discontent 
of urban-minded people who have continued to live in the country 
can hardly doubt that habit has tended to conserve the rural popu- 
lation in a way that it does not now. And one must not forget the 
pressure of the discontent of these urban-minded country parents 
upon their children. The faculty of any agricultural college is 
familiar with the farmer’s son who has been taught never to return 
to the farm after graduation from college. That the city-minded 
preacher and teacher add their contribution to rural restlessness is 
common thought. 

In the city the sharp contrast between labor and recreation 
increases without doubt the appeal of the city to many. The 
factory system not only satisfies the gregarious instinct, it also 
gives an absolute break between the working time and the period 
of freedom. In so far as labor represents monotony, it emphasizes 
the value of the hours free from toil. This contrast is often in the 
city the difference between very great monotony and excessive 
excitement after working hours. It has been pointed out often that 
city recreation shows the demand for great contrast between it and 
the fatigue of monotonous labor. So great a contrast between 
work and play—monotony and freedom—is not possible in the 
country environment. In the midst of country recreations there 
are likely to be suggestions of the preceding work or the work that 
is to follow. It is as if the city recreations were held in factories. 
Country places of play are usually in close contact with fields of 
labor. Often indeed the country town provides the worker with 
very little opportunity for recreation in any form. In rural places 
recreation cannot be had at stated periods. Weather or market 
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conditions must have precedence over the holiday. Recreation 
therefore cannot be shared as a common experience to such an ex- 
tent by country workers as is possible in the city. Since the rural 
population is very largely interested in the same farming problems, 
even conversation after the work of the day is less free from business 
concerns than is usually that of city people. 

The difficulty of obtaining sharp contrast between work and 
play in the country no doubt is one reason for the ever-present 
danger of recourse to the sex instinct for stimulation. One source 
of excitement is always present ready to give temporary relief to 
the barren life of young people. Not only of the girl entering 
prostitution may it be said that with her the sex instinct is less 
likely ‘‘to be reduced in comparative urgency by the volume and 
abundance of other satisfactions.’”* The barrenness of country 
life to the girl growing into womanhood, hungry for amusement, 
is one large reason why the country furnishes so large a proportion 
of prostitutes to the city. , 

This civilizational factor of prostitution, the influence of luxury and excite- 
ment and refinement in attracting the girl of the people, as the flame attracts 
the moth, is indicated by the fact that it is the country dwellers who chiefly 
succumb to the fascination. The girls whose adolescent explosive and orgiastic 
impulses, sometimes increased by a slight congenital lack of nervous balance, 
have been latent in the dull monotony of country life and heightened by the 
spectacle of luxury acting on the unrelieved drudgery of town life, find at last 
their complete gratification in the career of a prostitute.? 

Consideration of the part played in the rural exodus by the 
nature of the stimuli demanded by the individual for satisfaction 
or the hope of satisfaction in life suggests that the school is the 
most efficient instrument for rural betterment. The country envi- 
ronment contains sources of inexhaustible satisfaction for those who 
have the power to appreciate them. Farming cannot be monoto- 
nous to the trained agriculturalist. It is full of dramatic and 
stimulating interests. Toil is colored by investigation and experi- 
ment. The by-products of labor are constant and prized beyond 
measure by the student and lover of nature. Even the struggle 
with opposing forces lends zest to the educated farmer’s work. 


* Flexner, Prostitution in Europe, p. 72. 
? Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sex, V1, 293. 
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This does not mean that such a farmer runs a poet’s farm, as did 
Burns, with its inevitable financial failure, but rather that the 
farmer is a skilled workman with an understanding and interpreting 
mind. If the farming industry, under proper conditions, could 
offer no satisfaction to great human instincts it would be strange 
indeed when one remembers the long period that man has spent in 
the agricultural stage of culture. City dwellers in their hunt for 
stimulation are likely to face either the breakdown of physical 
vitality or the blunting of their sensibilities. Country joys, on the 
other hand, cost less in the nervous capital expended to obtain 
them. The urban worker, in thinking of his hours of freedom in 
sharp contrast with the time spent at his machine, forgets his con- 
stant temptation to use most of his surplus income in the satisfying 
of an unnatural craving for stimulation created by the conditions 
of his environment. This need not be true of the rural laborer and 
usually is not. 

It is useless to deny the important and wholesome part that the 
urban life and the city-minded man play in the great social complex 
which we call modern civilization, but he who would advance 
country welfare may wisely agitate for country schools fitted to 
adjust the majority of country children to their environment, that 
they may as adults live in the country successful and contented 
lives. We need never fear having too few of the urban-minded or 
the able exploiters of talent who require the city as their field of 
activity. The present tendency makes necessary the development 
of country schools able to change the apparent emptiness of rural 
environment and the excessive appeal of urban excitement into a 
clear recognition on the part of a greater number of country people 
of the satisfying joys of rural stimulations. 
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CULTURE AND ENVIRONMENT?’ 


A. A. GOLDENWEISER 
Columbia University 


The dependence of culture on physical environment is a time- 
honored problem. The degree and nature of their interrelations 
have been variously estimated by different writers and continue 
to occupy the minds of ethnologists, historians, and sociologists. 
Following the lead of Buckle, historians have often attempted to 
interpret culture in terms of its physical environment,’ and a similar 
tendency is noticeable among ethnologists, particularly since the 
time of Ratzel. A gifted modern writer on geography, Miss Ellen 
Churchill Semple, building on the foundations laid by Buckle 
and Ratzel, has constructed an elaborate and apparently self- 
sustaining system of historical and cultural interpretations based 
on environmental influences. Attempts to express national and 
racial traits in terms of physical environment continue to impress 
our minds and carry conviction. I propose in the following pages 
to discuss the general relations of culture and environment in the 
hope of clarifying some of the theoretical issues involved. 

Before proceeding with our argument attention must be drawn 
to the types of causal interpretations applicable in historical prob- 
lems. On the one hand, we may be interested in following up all 
the antecedents of a given event or cultural phenomenon. Strictly 
speaking, there is no limit to such an inquiry; what we obtain is, 
to speak with Spencer, a regressive multiplication of causes. On 
the other hand, we may be interested in studying the direct causes 
of a phenomenon, disregarding their antecedents, and thus secure 
an insight into the character of those factors that appear as causes 
of cultural changes. Thus the environmentalist will often agree 
with the anti-environmentalist that certain changes in a culture 

* A lecture read before a joint meeting of anthropologists and geographers, on 
February 19, 1914, at New Haven, Connecticut. 

2 A striking recent example will be found in Myres’s The Dawn of History. 
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may be due, not to the influence of its physical environment, but 
to certain cultural features introduced from another group; but, 
objects the environmentalist, these cultural features were, in their 
turn, produced by the physical environment of the group from which 
they are derived. Now, even if true, this retort is irrelevant to the 
issue, if what we are interested in is to ascertain what kind of factors 
appear as causes of cultural phenomena rather than to follow up 
each factor to its ultimate traceable antecedents. Another con- 
sideration to be kept in mind is that a factor may be regarded as 
a determinant of a cultural phenomenon only if the phenomenon 
necessarily follows from that factor and from it alone. If other 
factors are involved, each may only be regarded as a partial cause 
of the phenomenon, as a codeterminant. 

Let us now examine the proposition, often made, that the 
material culture of a group, particularly in primitive society, is 
determined by its physical environment. The snow house of the 
Eskimo is thus said to be determined by the Eskimo’s arctic milieu, 
the wood industries of the Northwest coast natives by the cedar 
forests of that area. Now while it will be admitted that snow is 
a conditio sine qua non of snow houses and that the elaborate wood- 
carvings of the Northwest coast would probably never have devel- 
oped in the absence of the cedar forests, neither of these two 
factors may be regarded as a determinant. The refutation is 
right at hand: the Siberian Chukchee, whose environment is 
practically identical with that of the Eskimo, have no snow houses, 
while the natives of California, whose forests excel even those of the 
Northwest coast, have scarcely any wood industry and specialize 
in basketry. Moreover, even in primitive society the historical 
factor may not be neglected. Tribes often utilize materials not 
found in their own locality: thus the Toda of Southern India use 
pots imported from the Tamil, while the Australian Dieri travel 
some 300 miles to secure the pituri root cultivated by the natives 
of Central Queensland. And as we pass from primitive to more 
civilized conditions, the dependence of the material culture of a 
group on its physical environment becomes less and less conspicuous. 
Nor is this all. While it may be stated as a general proposition 
that the materials utilized by a group for its dwellings, means of 
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conveyance, clothing, and food are largely dependent on the flora 
and fauna of the region, the determination thus disclosed has but 
a limited cultural significance. If, for instance, one classifies the 
cultures of a number of tribes according to the materials utilized 
by them in their industries and for food, the resulting grouping 
will not represent the cultures of the tribes but the flora and fauna 
of the different regions; for there is more to a house or canoe or 
garment than the material it is made of, more to food than the 
animal or vegetable substance it contains. 

Our suspicions are at once aroused against any attempt to 
represent physical environment as a determinant of culture when 
we consider that culture is essentially dynamic while environment 
is static. Notwithstanding the conservatism inherent in all cul- 
ture, the culture of the most primitive group changes as the gen- 
erations go by, while the physical environment remains unchanged. 
And even in historic society the physical environment changes but 
little when compared with the tremendous transformations of 
culture. Miss Semple sees in this permanence of the environment 
an argument for the environmentalist: the environment alone is 
always there and it changes but little; hence it alone can exert a 
lasting effect, and the accumulated weight of its influences must 
be enormous. In reality, however, the situation resolves itself 
into a strong presumption in favor of the opposite camp. For, 
if the same environment conditions a continuous series of cultural 
transformations, or, to put it differently, a series of slightly different 
cultures, either the environment in its entirety is active ail the 
time, and then some extra-environmental cause must account 
for the difference of effect, or different sides of the environment 
come into action at different periods, in which case some extra- 
environmental cause must determine the selection. 

The latter alternative does indeed correspond to reality. As 
culture progresses, new sides of the environment come into play or 
old sides are being utilized to better advantage. Suppose environ- 
ment=£, culture=C. Then, if the environmental feature is a 
favorable one, the result may be represented as E-C. If the 
environmental feature is a negative one, the result will be E/C. 
Thus a river is a positive feature for communication along its 
course; it is such even with most primitive methods of navigation, 
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but its utility vastly increases as the sailor takes the place of the 
canoe, and the steamer that of the sailor. On the other hand, the 
river is a negative feature from the point of view of communica- 
tion between its shores; the hindrance is overcome by the canoe, 
then by a light bridge, good for pedestrians only, then by a solid 
structure which serves to carry a street across the river. 

This is only one instance of the continuous action of environ- 
ment, which, however, is changed in its bearings through the intru- 
sion of an extra-environmental factor, culture. A field continues 
to be an environmental feature when transformed by the appli- 
cation of agricultural appliances, but its cultural bearings are 
vastly modified, both in kind and in degree. Similarly the flora 
and fauna of a region, while continuing to constitute part of the 
environment of a group, become thoroughly different in their sig- 
nificance with the change in methods of hunting and plant gather- 
ing, in the preparation of food and industrial utilization of animals 
and plants, in the domestication of animals and the cultivation of 
plants. As culture progresses it makes different uses of the same 
environment, and different cultures make different uses of similar 
or identical environments. In all such cases environment alone 
cannot be held accountable for the discrepant results. Environ- 
ment absorbs culture and becomes saturated with it, and while it 
continues to be an active factor it is no longer environment alone 
which acts, but environment plus culture. 

The culture-environment relation may be looked at from yet 
another standpoint. All culture may be conceived of as a result- 
ant of invention and imitation, of progress and inertia, of radicalism 
and conservatism. How then do the inventor and the imitator, 
in the widest sense, appear in their dependence on culture and 
environment ? 

Now, it is not beyond the range of probability that certain 
features of the environment, which we know not, may favor or 
hinder the appearance in a group of inventors, innovators, reform- 
ers." However that may be, the specific contributions of these 


tIt may be objected that innovators, reformers, etc., need not have inventive 
minds. This is true. The three terms used in the text must thus be understood 
to designate those individuals whose psychic caste tends toward originality, departure 
from the old, in practical thinking, theory, morality. 
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individuals depend altogether on culture. Richard Strauss, had 
he lived in Verdi’s time, would have composed Aida; Beethoven, 
if a native of China, would certainly have written some of that 
music which jars so terribly on our ears; Raphael, if born in 
Bushmenland, may have decorated his cave with a steatopygous 
madonna; a paleolythic Edison may have conceived the first fire- 
making apparatus. Similarly, in abstract thought, in literature, 
in decorative art, in ethical theory, the specific contributions of the 
original minds of all times were determined by their cultural setting. 
The uniformity of inventions at given periods and within restricted 
culture areas illustrates the same proposition. With spreading 
internationalism and the effacement of sharply characterized cul- 
tural areas, the relative uniformity of inventions becomes an all 
but universal phenomenon. 

We may now turn to the imitator, the standpatter, the con- 
servative. Again, we may allow for the possibility that certain 
features in the environment, which we know not, may favor or 
check the development of those traiis of the human mind which 
stand for the reception and faithful reproduction of ideas. But 
psychic inertia is a general trait of human, nay animal, psychology, 
and, as such, is quite independent of any specific environment. 
What is to be assimilated is determined by culture; the mechanism 
of reception, assimilation, reproduction of ideas is determined 
by human psychology; environment has nothing whatever to do 
with it. 

Now both of these factors are fundamental prerequisites of 
culture. Inertia, the basis of conservatism, conditions the solid 
framework of society and makes culture possible. Invention, 
on the other hand—initiative—determines change, progress. In 
both of these respects culture is independent of environment. 

All cultures, finally, are historical complexes. Every culture 
combines with traits that have originated within its own borders, 
other traits that have come from without, from other cultures, 
and have become amalgamated with the recipient culture. Now 
these foreign traits are obviously independent of the environment 
of the recipient culture. Thus, as a historical complex, every 
culture is largely independent of its environment. 
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[+> brief remarks will suffice to indicate that a large set of 
environmental influences, while actual, are not significant for 
culture; that in another set of cultural phenomena culture and 
environment co-operate and must be regarded as codeterminants; 
that in two of its fundamental aspects, that of invention and that 
of imitation, culture is independent of environment; and that, 
finally, every culture is largely independent of its environment in 
so far as it is a historical complex. 

These considerations should not discourage us from studying 
the specific influences doubtless exerted by environment upon cul- 
ture, but they might serve to emphasize the folly of any attempt 
to interpret any culture in terms of environment alone. Speaking 
with reservations, culture must be regarded as a closed and to a 
large extent self-sustaining system. 
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THE PROBLEM OF COMPENSATION 


Evidently the most outstanding consideration with reference 
to incomes is that of their relation to the general welfare; and a 
social control is implied by the fact that incomes are rewards which 
society fixes or tolerates. Society is a party to every contract from 
which profits accrue. Should it be found that the interests of 
society are not suitably recognized in prevailing relations between 
services and rewards, the need of regulation would hardly be denied. 

It may be objected that society does not fix compensations. 
In the case of the postal clerk or the governor of a state or the 
nurse in a city hospital, society, acting through the appropriate 
civil authorities, does actually set salaries; but what of the farmer’s, 
the manufacturer’s, or the physician’s income? Are not these 
functionaries, though of society, yet apart from it for all purposes 
of profit and accumulation? These men go about their private 
affairs, making such profits as they may. Quite true; and under 
normal conditions society could perhaps do no better than to leave 
them alone, when compensations thus gained concur with what 
society for its own interests might specifically decree. But never- 
theless income-takers are in and of society; there is no Crusoe’s 
island of individualism. Even in the case of the farmer, the 
government aids in the production of corn and wheat, which the 
farmer delivers at the railroad station in all the pride of ownership. 
In manifold ways society assists in the preparation of utilities for 
the market, and, in affording a market, supplies the factor without 
which all values would vanish. Income to private citizens is 
therefore hardly distinguishable, logically, from incomes paid 
public officials for avowed public service. 

There is a question as to whether the welfare of society is pro- 
moted by compensations made upon current terms. Are there 
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not services rendered for which society pays too little, or, through 
precedent, privilege, or indifference, for which it pays too much ? 
Are the interests of society suitably recognized in current allot- 
ments of income among individuals in the several pursuits and 
occupations? What is signally rewarded and therefore honored 
has an immense prestige over services and ideals which are stig- 
matized by non-payment or poverty. Bonusing an activity 
stimulates it. Is the social system of rewards, which is the total 
mechanism of compensation, really adapted to stimulate activities 
to the most desirable ends ? 

Is it to be supposed that takers of large incomes are by this 
token to be rated as having rendered society correspondingly 
valuable serv’ces, or that a small income means a small man? 
Observation joes not admit an affirmative reply. For example, 
every little while one runs across evidence of the undesirability of 
selling whiskey. That a man who has made a million dollars by 
selling whiskey has any real claim to compensational, and inci- 
dentally social, preferment over a faithful superintendent of schools 
in the same city is not to be claimed. Here the rewards are in 
picturesquely perverse ratio to contributions to social welfare. 
Now the whiskey jobber gets his money, it is true, from people who 
want to buy whiskey, and not as an appropriation from the legis- 
lature, yet we can scarcely say that society, in the last analysis, 
doesnot reward him for circumventing laws, debauching citizens, 
and promoting crime. In certain sections of the United States 
embossed signs exhort to “chew Copenhagen snuff.” Owners, 
field agents, and district managers of the combine which stands 
back of this pestiferous confusion draw salaries which would look 
big to preachers of righteousness. Compare the incomes of the 
railroad president and the president of a state board of railroad 
commissioners; of the scientist and the banker; of the corporation 
lawyer, who fights the public, and the state’s attorney, who fights for 
the public. Compare the incomes of the taker of unearned incre- 
ment in a city and the park commissioner or the man who sweeps 
the streets. Unquestionably the most significant and productive 
service is the rearing of children; but what of the compensation of 
mothers? Lumber barons who slaughter forest without replanting 
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and owners of factories in which children are exploited receive, 
on the other hand, financial returns which, conceived as expressions 
of approval, highly honor the recipients. 

Inequalities have arisen from various causes. Historical op- 
portunity has been a prolific source of individual aggrandizement. 
The pioneer who stumbled on a gold mine, the patentee of an 
immense acreage of new land, the early railroad promoter who 
secured the inevitable right-of-way, the homesteader whose horses 
went lame on land destined for office buildings, and the chosen who 
“get in on the ground floor,” all illustrate the wisdom not only of 
being born at the right time but at the right place. Especially 
in new countries does historical opportunity appear, and a variety 
of peculiar advantages to individuals are afforded. However, as 
population settles into environment frontier privileges disappear, 
and large taking of wealth comes to rest upon other grounds, 
though, of course, inheritance often relates great modern incomes 
to ancestral ‘‘sooners.” 

Inheritance plays a leading part. Not only the possessions of 
the wealthy, but of the merely well-to-do, are determined in a 
great number of cases by the accumulations of ancestry. Early 
inequalities of income result in similar inequalities today. The 
form of the doctrine of compensation which reads that families 
pass from “shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves”’ in three generations looks 
suspiciously like a consolation of mythology. Inheritance occupies 
a very commanding position among the factors making for current 
inequalities. 

But men’s present occupations have singularly different eco- 
nomic outcomes. Something like historical opportunity appears 
in connection with new forms of goods. The automobile industry 
began gradually, and has created fortunes. Men so situated as to 
be led into this field have generally achieved a success less possible 
to persons of small original capital in older lines of commercial 
activity. Manufactured breakfast foods, from which immense 
incomes are derived, had an auspicious moment for investment. 
Doubtless there are still ahead novel processes and unique devices 
to be seized upon for great profits, though that the nascent stage 
for fortune building has, in the case of various utilities, like oil or 
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armor plate, passed is evident. Systematic exploration for eco- 
nomic opportunities by the powers of wealth does not tend, more- 
over, to the financial increase of the ambitious individual of small 
means. There are perhaps bigger fish in the sea than have ever 
been caught, but they are likely, unless all signs fail, to be landed 
by a commercial armada rather than by a rowboat. 

As between occupations whose aim is gain, and others, like 
teaching or civil service, which afford no speculative chances, the 
advantage for wealth accumulation lies all with the former. A 
very large percentage of people are in no position to expect more 
than mere maintenance. The salary status opens to no expansive 
outlook, while wages are usually modest. Extreme economy and 
compound interest may combine to a considerable saving, yet 
stated compensation, so widely prevalent, sets firm limits. Often- 
times, persons of large wealth have had their start in this way, but 
at some notable moment a more likely method presented itself. 

Of ways to wealth the surest is monopoly. Monopoly ap- 
pears when one has something which another wants and cannot 
get elsewhere. So far as strawberries for supper are concerned, 
it is evident that the local supply controls purchasing; it matters 
not that there is no national strawberry combine, or that straw- 
berries are going to waste in the Hood River Valley. The one 
taxicab before a thunder-storm represents a monopoly. One wants 
to buy a fireless cooker, but the particular kind is made by a single 
firm, which has an iron-clad agreement, signed, with hardware 
dealers not to sell at less than a given price, seemingly exorbitant 
—another monopoly. Whenever a dealer or professional man 
can make one pay his price or go without the desired utility or 
service, there is a form of monopoly illustrated. We are all, 
perhaps, at one time or another, monopolists; there are, coming 
and going, millions of monopolies, most of which are petty and 
transient. But the ideal monopolist is one who squeezes into a 
central position, cunningly attaches himself to a main conduit of 
popuiar sustenance, and taxes every breath, imitating the function 
of government in assessing dues upon a populace. 

Those gifted folk who are monopolists in skill or genius, whose 
capital is personality or attainments, as the author, musician, or 
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actor, represent services for which society gladly pays tribute. 
The money taken in by a wholesome and noted public speaker, 
a faithful physician, or a daring aviator seems, regardless of amount, 
singularly free from taint. In league with the phonograph, how- 
ever, the earnings of the famous singer stand a chance of being 
viewed with less equanimity. 

But no matter how gained, great individual wealth raises 
questions of social welfare. Wasteful consumption, demoralizing 
standards of living, the poverty reflex of high life, the fixation of 
orders in society corresponding, undemocratically, with economic 
levels, even the development of wretched human varieties—these 
considerations do not permit the man of wealth to be the sole judge 
of the acceptability of bloated ownership, though the delicacy of 
the issue and the concurrence of wealth with position have indeed 
delayed the day of rational interference. 

It would be a bold debater who should attempt to show that 
gradations of income correspond, within miles of approximation, to 
degrees of social desirability; the misfits are too plentiful. No 
university president could hope for such pecuniary reward as is 
enjoyed by the human terminus of a money pipe-line leading to a 
reservoir of privilege. And, coming to the quality of service 
rendered, we find that the moral hardness and conscienceless 
exploitation, on which riches often rest, enforce a strict selection of 
beneficiaries. Sensitive intelligence could hardly meet the tests 
of moral induration required in various phases of big business, and 
thus favors go to a brusquely acquisitive type. 

Various activities from which wealth is derived have an anti- 
social character; and others, distinctly pro-social, are without 
substantial remuneration. There is no presumption of acceptable 
service because dividends are large, nor is to be inferred from one’s 
poverty that society does not profit by his services. Wealth is 
produced by labor, yet is often garnered by those who toil not. 
The marketing of adulterated, short-weight, and shoddy goods; 
the foisting upon the public of noxious products; the decoying of 
buyers through a multitude of sham claims; the artificial creation 
of scarcities; the “ hold-ups”’ of exorbitant prices for the necessaries 
of life; the pandering to ignorance and vulgarity: these pass muster 
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in the prevailing system of social rewards. The question as to 
what one does to get his income—how he actually affects society— 
is never asked with authority, except in a narrow list of conventional 
offenses. There is no rational attempt on behalf of society to 
appraise services and adjust compensations. 

Thus the society tolerates or condones the getting of money 
even by means which imply injuries to the public. In certain 
cases communities may mildly embarrass the money-taker, but 
there is a fairly open field for fraud and privilege. Society might 
well ask every man just how he gets his income. There is really 
nothing more interesting than knowing other people’s business, 
and even in the face of objections there is nothing which should be 
more legitimate. In fact, society very much needs to know; for 
means of support, which are so largely invisible, are related to the 
subject-matter of social justice, and an unheard-of publicity 
commends itself. 

Great inequalities of possession, arising from systemless social 
rewards, give rise, among other evils, to the particular one of the 
suppression of opinions. An untrammeled issuance of ideas from 
active minds conduces to welfare. When, however, the yeast of 
thought is imprisoned through a prudence whose origin is fear of 
economic powers, there falls upon society a conventionalism, and 
conversations are diverted to safe if unprofitable themes. Though 
there is evidence of a freedom of utterance, even a literature of 
exposure, yet the circumspection of the business and the professional 
man is notably stultifying, and, being so, represents the loss of a 
social asset; business modifies the truth of intercourse. The fear 
of “getting in wrong” with superior commercial powers has a 
repressive influence, revealed, for example, in unwillingness to be 
quoted as to explanations of the high cost of living; and there is 
nothing more hopeless and depressing than the conversational 
positions of agents of large industrial concerns who are schooled in 
defensive economics. One is impressed with the seeming unanimity 
of feudalistic thought which may be caused to prevail. Probably 
there is sufficient mental vigor among those who have little to lose 
by open speaking to prevent an inspired control of opinion from 
hardening into a lasting domination, but it is unpleasant to know 
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that a large number are today silenced effectively as to the positive 
support of newer ideals. The shadow of big business chills num- 
bers of thoughtful men in salaried positions. With less economic 
dependence no doubt the volume of frank talk would prove so 
interesting that one would have renewed objection to the approach 
of old age. 

There is an opposition to welfare implied in the very existence 
of wide inequalities of income. The significant reforms of the day 
center in the correction of abuses in the distribution of wealth, and 
the collective force of privilege is opposed to means which would 
set society upon a more rational basis. Great private wealth 
obstructs, perverts, and prevents. To what ramifications of 
undesirableness may planless compensation not lead? Not only 
the patent deficiencies of poverty, but, as well, forces tending to 
defeat civilization appear under plutocracy. The difficulties of 
social betterment are increased when large prizes function in 
opposition and when pro-social activities so often must rely on 
charity. 

But is the time ripe for the social control of incomes? Begin- 
nings are being made. Under the Wisconsin minimum-wage law, 
a commission orders wages increased, and thus virtually orders 
employers’ incomes decreased; here is the principle in full working 
order. The income tax is an example of the taking off of the tops 
of incomes to build other incomes up from the bottom. There is 
the inheritance tax. Further extensions of the principle will 
doubtless follow and tentative rules of procedure should not be 
hard to formulate. Where incomes are larger than necessary or 
desirable and where they are smaller than welfare requires, there 
let remedies apply. The peculiar advantages of profit-taking 
which are afforded by society to those who follow certain occupa- 
tions might properly pay special tribute; for no man alone in these 
days “‘makes money”’—society makes or helps make; it is a civic 
idiosyncrasy that the individual so often takes it. The “risk” 
of investment is an exaggerated and specious argument for license; 
for who risks more than those who risk their lives—miners, rock 
blasters, trainmen, and shirtwaist makers? The man who receives 
only a living wage runs risks; he is imperiled through lack of sur- 
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plus income with which to secure the services of nurse and physi- 
cian; he may be unable to marry, or if married be subject to squalid 
conditions; he risks poverty and dependence in old age. Where 
businesses are of doubtful character, the principle of taxing the 
community therefor through the dealer should certainly yield 
to the plan of actually taxing the income of the individual thus 
engaged, even to the destruction of the employment. _Irrational- 
ities in income apportionment could be brought under discussion 
and deliberation by a central industrial and compensation com- 
mission. Those who are underpaid should receive more; those 
who are overpaid should be given less; bonuses should go to good 
workers; evil-doers should not be rewarded—not liberally. Ab- 
normal acquisitiveness should not be allowed to flaunt socially 
desirable traits. 

In times past the money hunt has been subject to one leading 
principle: get as much as possible. This principle still holds, 
modified by but the slight restrictions of the penal code. Unregu- 
lated accumulation, however, with no natural equity in opportu- 
nities for wealth-getting, results in wide variance of desert and 
income. Some, whom society should most generously reward, 


must “struggle for a living’; others tap the total social income for 
returns astoundingly out of proportion to their essential services. 
The idle may even luxuriate, while skill, industry, character, and 
intelligence have a hard time to get along. Society has not under- 
taken the suitable apportionment of the wealth which the prevail- 
ing system of production has brought into being. The division of 
wealth today is not rational; it is chaotic. 


THE SPIRIT OF LABOR 


Intelligence may be judged by the circumstances under which 
one is content. Many labor under conditions which they know 
to be unsatisfactory but over which they have little if any control. 
But if the conditions under which large numbers work are unjust 
the fact is an indictment of the collective intelligence which func- 
tions in government, for government determines, actively or 
passively, all social conditions not chargeable to nature itself. 
Are conditions of labor fitted to the nature of workers ? 
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A large fund of human energy is usually latent, a fact shown 
when people engage in sports. Even the lazy youth, so called, will 
surprise his elders by the head of steam developed when a fishing 
trip is under consideration, and if spading for angleworms could be 
appropriated for purposes of tilling the garden, a family supply of 
vegetables would be a universal luxury. The tale is told of a 
designing person who suggested to a group of boys that a ditch was 
on fire and that the stones in a near-by pile were buckets of water 
The boys put out the “fire,” incidentally moving the stone heaj, 
with great enjoyment and actual refreshment. In the world at 
large here and there are individuals who work in the spirit of play; 
they do much with far less fatigue than was experienced by the 
negro who sat on the plow handles “hurrying up sundown.” But 
in a multitude of situations today the spirit of joyful accomplish- 
ment is absent. Freight cars are slammed together—they belong 
to “the company.” The plumber is deliberate. Workmen 
loiter and the comings and goings of the boss are noted with an 
interest which does not appear in putting in window casings. The 
ticket agent who ‘‘damns”’ the railroad upon opening his envelope, 
containing in fact a slight advance in wages, reveals a state of 
mind. The spiritless and sodden tread of millions headed for 
factories cannot but be impressive. Enthusiasm is guarded against 
by system, lest the employee produce more than the rules of his 
fellows allow; and this is not to criticize a method of warfare, for 
warfare it is. How many are joyful over the day’s work? How 
often is the clock not stared out of countenance? What of the 
inner strain and depression of employees in factories when they 
‘look upon their employer as an aristocrat, their foreman as a slave 
driver, their machine as a treadmill, and the world at large as against 
them,” and when “their faces are frozen in a perpetual grouch ?” 

Of all wastes that of untapped or improperly tapped reservoirs 
of human energy should receive first consideration. To align 
occupations with the currents of nerve force deserves the attention 
of science, not alone for increase of production, but especially out 
of regard for the increase of the sum total of happiness, for the 
whole world labors and too rarely happily. Differences in zest are 
not entirely peculiar to the individual; the eager employer and the 
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lagging crew are fundamentally alike, as would be shown upon 
exchange of places. If the wheels of the world’s work turn slowly, 
or if, when they turn, they revolve with the friction of joyless 
effort, it is no fault of original nature, for that nature is a dynamo 
of nerves and muscles whose very joy is exertion. Of course the 
world’s work, at least some of it, gets done; but how ? 

A large part of modern employment is an evident maladjust- 
ment to the worker. Due to technicalities and abnormalities of 
land ownership or transportation or profits, the factory worker 
too often suffers a wearing outrage of instincts by being confined in 
a species of artificial inferno. The division of labor has committed 
the toiler to a monotony of task which is absolutely without war- 
rant in his psychological economy, for a natural environment affords 
a range of experiences and draws upon all parts of the organism 
rather than overtaxes a nerve center or set of muscles. The forced 
production represented by slave-labor and the difficulty of getting 
people to work with spirit suggest that there has been historically 
and is today an almost complete neglect of the organization of 
industry with reference to natural incentives. People cannot be 
kept from working, provided employment corresponds to nervous 
organization. Need there be so complete a divorce between 
spontaneity, preference, and play and the job? Must work be 
drudgery? Cannot the distinction between work and play be 
greatly lessened if not abolished? Nothing is more unsuited to 
human nature than the steady grind imposed by the division of 
labor and the factory system, which tend to make man a machine. 
Especially odious is the antithesis of routine and initiative and of 
physical and mental activity represented by the workroom and the 
office; one performs, the other manages; one is hands, the other 
head. In splitting up work we split up people. One has to be 
trimmed down to fit into a niche. 

It might seem difficult to introduce into a system of production 
a distinct recognition of the individual tendencies related to travel, 
experimentation, curiosity, sociability, sympathy, hunting, leader- 
ship, and the like, but only by more fully conforming to natural 
interests may the time-honored curse of drudging labor be trans- 
formed into joyful effort. For example, why should not employees 
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occasionally travel, even if more goods could be made and sold 
by keeping for a lifetime one man on the road and another station- 
ary? A larger recognition of natural interests and capacities in 
industrial organization would indeed involve many changes, but 
it is beyond dispute that the dementalizing of employees by 
monotony and the development of a sizzling animosity which today 
condemn our industrial order, the everywhere observed discord 
between occupation and interest, the hating of the job, bode no 
good. The short answer, “Quit your kicking or get out,” is hardly 
a comprehensive or an appropriate one to the problem of irritating 
and unnecessarily artificial conditions. 

But it is in connection with the sense of utility and remuneration 
that the problem of motivation becomes most acute. Not that 
the employee of a swollen trust sees no use in making window glass 
or steel billets; the social use of manufactured goods must appeal 
even to resentful labor—barring commodities of worthless or 
shoddy character—but of what use is it to one to sow that another 
may reap? To the factory hand it must be a sobering thought 
to realize that for his cents others take dollars. “I should think 


your employees would strike,” said an unsophisticated western 
lawyer to an old-time friend, the manager of a textile factory in 
New England, on being told that the profits of the concern were 
over 300 hundred per cent the previous year. “They would, 
if they knew it,”’ was the reply. A recent writer of conventional 
point of view naively remarks: “The size of the profit per unit 


of output is not generally known to the mechanical departments. 
When compensation is limited, bearing no equitable relation to 
the profits of an industry, there is not the slightest incentive to 
labor with enthusiasm; on the contrary, to a thinking person, 
there are strong motives for virtual if not pronounced sabotage. 
With the spirit of emulation planted deep in the nature of man, 
implying an eternal struggle for equality of conditions, it can 
scarcely be expected that the process of shaking the bough for 
someone else to get the apple can be lastingly typical of production. 
The only peace in the industrial world that may exist under the 
wage system depends upon not letting the employees know what 
* James Hartness, The Human Factor in Works Management. 
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the profits are; hence the popularity of watered stock and the 
secrecy of business details. Indeed, the exhibition of wealth tends 
to incubate revolutionistic philosophy or inspire with the numbing 
sentiment, ‘‘What’s the use?” If resentment smolders the more 
is the pity; for people are not happy when they smolder, and the 
world has the makings of happiness. The suddenness of modern 
wealth-making has concurred with a miracle of inertia on the part 
of the general public to postpone the day of reckoning, and the 
preposterous abortion of the present distribution of wealth is only 
recently producing its effects upon emotions. 

The current disposition to identify religion with the affairs of 
the day results in disinclination to rely upon the righting of the 
balance in the hereafter through the difficulty with which the rich 
man enters heaven as compared with the welcome to the expro- 
priated. The employee is willing to take his share of the world’s 
goods now, and suffer the consequences, though the idea that 
poverty is a blessing has a longevity which is but slowly affected 
by actual evidence of its devastating character, as shown in the 
operating rooms of hospitals, in stagnant farm homes, in the aged 
faces of child-labor, in jaws made toothless from lack of a dentist’s 
services, and in the dulness and bigotry of isolation and absence 
of books. The impecunious religious enthusiast of old looked 
forward to golden streets, in the meantime being disdainful of his 
neighbor’s higher economic status, but the theoretical ulterior 
advantages of poverty are depreciated when the vital functioning 
of wealth for welfare appears at every turn. Indeed even not yet 
fully laid is the poor-student myth; that anyone should believe 
that an undernourished youth dividing his daily energy between 
hard labor and studies should thus make sure of laurels is about 
as reasonable as to expect a horse from a laundry wagon to reach 
the wire ahead of a racer in the pink of condition. 

There should be proper and sufficient motivation in industry. 
To work because one fears to lose a position is a low condition, and 
the dread of the displeasure of the boss reduces one to the status 
of dumb driven cattle. Even to spend a lifetime in labor for the 
sake of anticipating funeral expenses does not strike one as ade- 
quate motivation. There must be sizable returns or explicit 
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approval; there must be the feeling that one is getting somewhere, 
that he is getting something out of his work for himself, and that 
every stroke tells for an objective point. To exhort one to love 
his work when he gets nothing out of it is unseemly. Our system- 
less compensation leaves the great bulk of population without 
effective incentive. True, the occasional person sees an oppor- 
tunity for a “killing,” and his community is afforded the spectacle 
of a man really in earnest, but the average workman, and, under 
present conditions, in many cases the governmental or civil service 
employee as well, suffers from lack of motive. Probably no grocer 
would personally deliver articles at the door of his customer with- 
out looking at the accompanying slip to see if it corresponded with 
the goods being delivered; then what does it mean when, according 
to testimony, not one delivery clerk out of a dozen takes the 
pains to do the same? The proprietor of a clothing store shows 
a real interest in selling goods; but his clerks, especially in his 
absence, may greet the incomer with a look of glazed indifference; 
yet such will ‘“‘yell their heads off’? when the home baseball team 
scores. 

An argument for motivation may be drawn from the small 
farmer. He directs his own labor and feeling that he is free is 
really little concerned with the measure of gain; he is “inde- 
pendent,” and the fact, which should be disconcerting, that he 
often throws in his labor to obtain such a return on his capital as, 
otherwise invested, he might secure with little or no labor, impresses 
him but slightly—he is his own boss. Indeed, the hope of securing 
liberty with a few acres inspires a great many people in cities. 
Now to clamp a person into a position where he neither knows how 
much he produces, but is sure that his compensation will in any 
event be a minimum one, nor has a voice in the management of his 
employment seems a peculiarly obnoxious affront to personality, 
and “industrial war”’ is a logical result. It is a scientific wonder 
that the gear of industry does not clog hopelessly under these 
conditions. Industry must sooner or later answer to each man his 
question, Of what use is it to me? To substantial, rational, and 
satisfying rewards, not complicated with gross advantage to others, 
the productional system must move forward, presumably through 
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occupational autonomy, but in any case in conformity with the 
psychology of motive. 

Where there is a feeling of injustice in economic relations, where 
there is imperfect motivation for effort, a spirit of indifference and 
protest develops which results in a kind of sabotage. Sabotage is 
not new; it is as old as the hills, if by it be meant injury to the 
quantity as well as to the quality of the product. The difference 
in zeal between the man who has a stake in the outcome of an 
enterprise and one who believes he has none is so wide as not to 
have escaped attention the world over. Soldiering and inefficiency 
are characteristic of millions today, who under a different industrial 
organization would be energetic and optimistic. A subtle sabotage 
may be discovered in a thousand quarters—the waste of materials, 
neglect of tools and equipment, and manifold unwilling .iess to take 
pains. But how idle to expect the employed to take the same 
degree of interest as the employer, if the latter reaps preponderant 
benefits. 

It is a question of much importance whether real pleasure is 
taken in work. The actual mental attitudes prevailing among 
people working for wages and salaries are, if among the more elusive, 
yet among the most important conditions of society. If there is 
chronic discord between the man and his job, something is funda- 
mentally wrong. Even in cases where irritation does not take the 
shape of open complaint, a seated sense of injustice deeply influences 
happiness on earth. Young men set out in high hopes, to become 
soured and careless upon being inoculated with the suspicion that 
a square deal in the economic system is out of the question. They 
see great rewards going to questionable beneficiaries; they see the 
industrious exploited; they come to fear that everything worth 
going after has been gobbled up by the representatives of privilege 
and corporate influence. They ask if it is worth while to try to 
get ahead; they believe the cards are stacked against them. The 
rewards which society should place before the individual should in 
one respect be like the penalities for crime—they should be certain. 

The loosened moral fiber of great numbers, the flabby attack 
on difficulties, the disposition to go with the current, and the appar- 
ent passing away of a certain Spartan quality of perseverance are 
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associated with a growing skepticism in regard to certainty of 
reward. When a carpenter avowedly works only just enough to 
keep himself going, because he believes that his labor chiefly 
enriches someone else, a striking bit of evidence is afforded. 

There are a multitude of the so-called shiftless. The labor 
market is full of men who lack incentive; is it solely their fault ? 
But shiftlessness is bound to increase with intelligence if there 
seems a lessening chance of success. Is the spirit of play, of 
adventure, of exploration, of wager, if you please, lacking in those 
who make up the army of the unemployed and the millions who 
merely mark time ? Tenant farmers— and three-fifths of the farms 
of Illinois are operated by tenants—are notoriously shiftless. 
Shiftlessness would lessen if they owned the land and did not 
expect to be robbed in the market. The tenant who is thought to 
make too much money for the landlord may lose caste. It is less 
a wonder that so many people do so ill than that in the absence 
of appeal to effective motives so many do so well. 

It may be argued that conditions are no worse than in the past; 
but it is really not by the past that the sufficiency of motivation 
should be judged. It is rather by the possibility of releasing 
energy and joy in work under more ideal conditions. Work has 
been a “curse,” and even now the great majority, barring, among 
others, artists, Chautauqua lecturers, mothers, and dray drivers, 
who often seem to be enjoying life, seek their pleasures apart from 
the employments in which their lives are spent. It is commonly 
accepted that there is to be little happiness during working hours; 
some fleeting digression from occupation is looked forward to as the 
justification for industry, and vain amusements feebly fill a want 
which would better be supplied by pleasure in one’s tasks. 

Fear is still a dominant motive: fear of discharge, of disgrace, 
of the gun man and the militia, of starvation. The masses are not 
really inspirited to labor; they are driven and compelled under a 
fear system so rooted as to be respectable. Insufficiency and 
uncertainty of reward are coupled with a lagging which only the 
threat of suffering may overcome. But fear is blasting in its 
effects, even if men are so wonted as not to be acutely conscious 
of it. The stimulation to effort is often a push instead of a pull, 
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but the ideal incentives are those which enlist the individual gladly 
for the sake of an objective clearly seen and hopefully sought. 
Greater openness of opportunity to all comers; less privilege and 
exploitation; a fairer field and fewer favors; more certainty of 
that social approval which consists of adequate income; better 
adjustment between desert and remuneration: such conditions 
would put spirit and joy into occupations and would advance 
enterprise; such conditions would be a sufficient answer to time- 
honored complaints in regard to the lack of interest on the part of 
labor. If only the world’s work sprang from its hopes and ideals 
rather than from its fears! 

In view of the actual nature of people—the springs of action— 
one can hardly deny that modern industrialism represents malad- 
justment between work and the man. Occasional employers pride 
themselves upon taking into account the welfare of employees, but 
our social and industrial standards are strangely inverted when the 
happiness of the worker is an afterthought. 

It is possible for an employee to labor efficiently for years 
without knowing for a certainty that his work is appreciated. 
What a state of affairs, when the very breath of our nostrils is 
praise. Consider the lack of honor for those who do dangerous 
and severe work; indifference if not contempt is often their portion. 

One of the requirements for a satisfying life is to have a voice 
in management. To have a voice in government is not more 
important than to have a voice in the business with which one is 
connected. But the autocratic principle prevails in industry. 
Democracy is yet to be extended to productive enterprise. The 
boss, the superintendent, and the proprietor have the same sort 
of relation to employees as autocrats to their subjects. The 
principle of self-government is as desirable in a factory as in a state. 

As great as is the unrest of labor it is far less than autocracized 
industry warrants. Those who protest are still in the minority. 
There are still numbers like Daudet’s peasants and the simple 
British working-men whose psychology is so clearly described by 
Robert Tressall.. There must be a wider dissatisfaction before 
economic democracy may be attained, and after dissatisfaction 

* The Ragged-trousered Philanthropists. 
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there are problems of reorganization fully as onerous and complex 
as those of political democracy now in process of solution. 


A SENSE OF HUMANITY 


Under present conditions a calamity in any part of the world 
affects every other part. War and waste, flood and famine set 
up influences that reach far. The retardation of any nation, its 
ignorance and illiteracy similarly menace other nations—through 
diseases brought in at ports or through an emigration carrying 
with it low standards and brutish qualities. A country cannot 
long maintain a civilization far above the average; no country 
can safely be insensible to conditions prevailing elsewhere. A 
highly cultivated family living among the ignorance and dirt of 
neighbors is constantly menaced. So with a nation. It is impor- 
tant that there be no backward nations for they are a drawback 
to civilization the world over. The evolution of the working class 
is hampered by the existence of serf states of mind in the farthest 
country on the map. To better one’s own condition one must 
think in terms of fraternity. Brotherhood is dictated by economic 
considerations. The recognition of interrelationships is a needed 
part of one’s mental equipment. It is necessary that parochialism 
and provincialism be done away with, and that a ruinous patriot- 
ism, out of which conflicts and hatreds rise, be dispossessed by a 
world-consciousness. 

This consciousness is appearing, to a large extent arising from 
causes not deliberately set in motion. International commerce has 
developed a non-provincial point of view. To become friendly 
when there is mutual understanding is as inevitable as once to 
regard the stranger as a natural enemy to be defrauded, killed, or 
eaten. Acquaintance and communication make for a world-sense. 
Hence the advantage of the convening of hundreds of international 
congresses to consider scientific and other subjects not confined to 
national boundaries. The interchange of instructors among the 
schools of various countries is of promise, and the development of 
fraternalism represented by the international socialist movement, 
which binds together the working-classes of the more developed 
peoples, is a contribution to world-betterment whose importance 


can hardly be exaggerated. 
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It is especially desirable that there be appeals to the emotions 
in behalf of internationalism. The man who thinks knows already 
that there is everything to gain by world-concord, so it is the man 
governed by other people’s ideas who needs to be reached, and he 
requires a training of the emotions. An international flag would 
have great possibilities. The fetishism of millions could be attached 
in course of time to an international emblem, always to float above 
the flags of nations, which now stand in part for the concentrated 
prejudices and hatreds of centuries, fortifying evil moods by per- 
petual reminder. 

The emphasizing of the social rather than the national aspects 
of history weakens virulent patriotism and establishes a better 
outlook. The egotism of race is inflamed by attention to old-time 
military episodes and by the selection of historical materials which, 
as in Germany, may be designed rather to form willing recruits 
to the colors than to make intelligence impartial. While rational 
people usually claim recovery from early impressions received from 
textbooks in history, a recrudescence of juvenile prejudice perhaps 
awaits but the blare of the band, and Fourth of July oratory and 
reminiscence are not without saddening implications. The pro- 
vincialism which conceives the foreigner as a barbarian or a beast 
should, not only be consciously conserved in the name of patriotism, 
but most definitely caused to disappear. 

Membership in clannish groups makes for anti-social states of 
mind. It is natural to form clans and groups, but it is important 
that the sense of kinship shall not be too limited. The member of 
a gang is unfitted for society because his world is too small. If 
his loyalty extended to the general public he would be a good 
citizen. The politician whose world is confined to his “friends” 
is, let us hope, to be permanently superseded by the servant of the 
public whose devotions are not even confined to his “party.” So 
the individual content to hurrah for his city, college, baseball team, 
denomination, or country should be regarded as having stages of 
development ahead of him. The highest emotional and rational 
development is expressed in the words, ‘The world is my country 
and to do good is my religion.” 

The chronic impediment to world-fellowship is war, or the 
spirit which outcrops in war, a spirit whose basis is in instinct; 
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for there is no reason, no logic, for war. It is in essence a purely 
instinctive reaction to a situation. War does not improve a race; 
it does not improve morals; it does not in general help business; 
it does not add to happiness; it has not a single rational justifi- 
cation. On the other hand it combines evils so almost scien- 
tifically that if we did not know its instinctive bases it might be 
regarded as the masterpiece of a diabolical intelligence. There 
is no well-reasoned and uninspired support of war, and it is the 
problem of dealing with its peculiar psychology that is today 
uppermost. 

The psychology of war is primitive, and the primitive mind is 
found in undeveloped adults and in adolescents. The armies of the 
North in the Civil War were made up largely of boys—virtually 
constituting a children’s crusade. Boys like nothing better than 
war tales, this selection representing their sharing in the emotional 
life of primitive man; however, except in cases of a virtual arrest 
of development, sometimes even appearing in men of otherwise 
consistent maturity, youth is likely to outgrow the militaristic 
stage and acquire peace traits. 

It is instinctive to react to an affront by the most direct method, 
to strike back. This native response, hardly exhibited at all in 
the shooting of strangers in long-drawn-out campaigns, appeals 
especially to intelligences little prescient of results and impatient 
of judicious delay. The physical rather than the mental reso- 
lution of a difficulty implies an absence of rationality. Worsted 
in debate, the undeveloped man may ejaculate, “Well, I can lick 
him anyhow”’; failing to repair a machine, he feels like smashing 
it; unable to command the intelligence required to deal with child 
or horse, he “gives it a good thrashing’; whenever intelligence 
fails to solve a problem, force is resorted to. To be sure, either 
party to a fight may alone be the undeveloped individual. But in 
every case a fight is a resort to instinctive rather than rational 
alternatives, and every conflict implies either a primitive mind or 
a bullying for unfair advantage. 

So far as wars represent the willing participation of the private 
soldier, the motives are not far to seek. The travel impulse is 
a dominant one among adolescents, the desire to see new places 
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being among the strongest of interests." Enlistment has been a 
means of securing travel, which historically has been beyond the 
purse of the average youth. The appeal is made to young men to 
join the navy in order to “see the world.” One can imagine the 
downright delight of the adolescent in former periods, before the 
days of the locomotive, when a call to arms meant an excursion 
from England into France or from France to Ireland. During the 
period of chronic wars only the rich could travel, and the migratory 
instinct, of which the railroad today is the principal outlet, was 
corked up. Even the known dangers of arms presumably barely 
dampened the ardor for such seeing of new places. The time is 
now scarcely past when one who had been abroad was venerated 
and envied. The talk of the young men who volunteered for the 
Spanish-American War was of seeing Cuba or the Philippines, 
while the dangers of the war were appropriately minimized. In 
the time of the Civil War, few northerners knew much of the South, 
and the romance of a strange land, uniting with the music interest, 
swelled enlistments. Lacking such incentives, the call to arms, 
North or South, would have perhaps met with an indifference which 
would have dictated a reasoned settlement of differences. 

Cheap travel accordingly tends to let the gas out of the bag 
of militarism, and the moving picture representing far-away scenes 
perhaps relieves Wanderlust and makes for peace. In view of the 
fact that the desire to see new places is so strong that life will be 
risked, the cheapening of transportation is important as a peace 
measure. The desire to liberate the Cuban reconcentrado might, 
as a result of intelligent travel to our great cities, have given way 
to an interest to deliver millions of Americans out of rotten slums. 

The peculiar susceptibility of adolescence, with its impulsions 
and ignorance, to militaristic expeditions suggests the wisdom of 


* Professor Thorndike in his Principles of Teaching, p. 101, gives a list of ten 
interests; viz., being present at a party; eating a good dinner; playing indoor games, 
such as games of cards; playing outdoor games, such as baseball, basket-ball, tennis; 
working with tools, as carpentering or gardening; hearing music, as at a concert; 
being present at a theater; reading a story; resting, such as lying in a hammock or 
on a couch; traveling or seeing new places. It is the experience of the present writer 
that when adolescents are asked to indicate their preferences in order among these 
interests the first choice falls to traveling or seeing new places, with hearing music in 
second place. 
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quarantining society as much as possible against such influence. 
The very fact of adolescence wili permanently afford some basis 
of appeal which may be made use of by such interests as would keep 
the world armed, though we can hardly know how successful would 
be efforts to teach children from the first the advantages of peace. 
But if war were declared, not by monarchs, nor by Congress, which, 
while thought sometimes not to be sufficiently responsive to public 
opinion, is often unduly subservient to mere opinion, but by 
popular election, to be participated in only by voters above the 
age of twenty-five years, with cumulative voting by parents, the 
likelihood of war would be vastly diminished. Such voting would 
represent deliberation, which is always fatal to a fight. 

The spirit of youth is in league with militarism because of its 
adventure, its novelty, and its opportunities for heroic action and 
display. There is a subtle thread of sex interest. A youth will 
perform strange feats to win favor, and not only heroic actions but 
heroic appearance counts. Feminine admiration of the uniform 
has had its effect, but if every maid realized, as she would if it were 
called to her attention, that every fruitful bullet appointed an 
unfruitful woman, feminine influence would be cast for civilization. 
Every man killed means an “old maid” or a widow. A woman’s 
life is lost with every man’s. 

But is there not a still deeper reason why men fight? Is it not 
a struggle for life? Nothing that is now meant by life can be as 
well secured by fighting as by united effort. Mutual help brings 
life. Life is to be had by co-operation, even as the cells of the 
body co-operate in health. Fighting is a luxury. The world 
cannot afford to fight. 

But the fighting tendency, directed to suitable ends, is valuable, 
indispensable, for it supplies motive power. A substitute for 
fighting against people may be found in fighting against evils, with 
mankind enlisted under one banner. It is the condemnation of 
war that its targets are people. There is surely enough to fight— 
poverty, disease, ignorance, ugliness, erosion, weeds, bad roads. 
Let wars be made against evils, not against people. The fighting 
against people, when there are so many evils to fight, is dire waste. 

The winning over of the military class to peace would be 
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furthered by adequate provision for the interests of the professional 
soldier, whose investment of time, devotion, and money in his 
specialty would seem lost were wars to cease. It is a serious 
matter for one to have cause to fear loss of occupation when at an 
age when the learning of other arts presents difficulties. It is 
quite human, therefore, for the military class to magnify its calling. 
The soldier should be assured of employment in police duty, the 
forestry service, public engineering works, and other activities 
in which military preparation would function advantageously. 

It is inconceivable that the intelligence of the world should not 
ultimately prove sufficient for the abolition of war, even though 
there is still war and preparation for war. The highest intelligence 
of the world is perfectly clear as to the unwisdom of war, but much 
of the keenest intelligence is aligned with private interests which 
profit in some way from militarism. A great mass of people, the 
successors of vast slave, serf, and peasant populations, possess a 
mental development which exposes them to manipulation for 
military purposes. War lives because there are millions who do 
not think. Wars may be “pulled off” by the action of a few who 
are in a position to manipulate the ignorant elements of popu- 
lation. Thus ignorance breeds war, and the ignorant man is a 
menace. But ignorance is lack of nurture, it is not necessarily 
incapacity; there are relatively few feeble-minded. The teaching 
of peace is all that is lacking to make war impossible. The sug- 
gestion may be caused to prevail that it is better to sign the inevit- 
able treaty of peace before rather than at the close of hostilities, 
and that the interests of the workers of the world are one. 
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ABORIGINAL MAIZE CULTURE AS A TYPICAL 
CULTURE-COMPLEX 
\ 
CLARK WISSLER 
Curator of Anthropology, American Museum of Natural History, New York City 


In maize culture as practiced by American farmers we have a 

| fine example of a borrowed culture trait. It should be especially 

interesting to anthropologists and historians, since it is one of the 

few cases of culture transmission from a lower to a higher form of 

civilization concerning which we have much in the way of his- 

} torical data. As everyone knows, maize was found in cultivation 
among the Indian tribes of our Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf 
coast, and was carried to the Old World by the very first explorers, 
where its use developed and spread with great rapidity. Famil- 
iarity with the cultures of these Indian tribes reveals a large culture- 
complex based upon the production of this highly original New 
World food. 

To set the case before the reader a brief enumeration of the 
elements making up this complex may be necessary. Naturally, 
the fundamental concept is the propagation of maize which em- 
braces the related processes of preparing the soil, planting the 
grain, protecting the crop, gathering the ears, and preserving the 
seed. Each of these is a fixed procedure and must be followed in 
a definite order. While this is in itself a respectable complex, it 
is but the nucleus. The food production processes are numerous: 
maize was eaten green, hulled, and ground, with various forms for 
each. Mixed dishes of maize with beans, squash, or meat were 
prepared according to definite recipes. Looking in another 
direction, we find numerous religious ceremonies and social observ- 
ances definitely associated with maize. Perhaps we have gone 
far enough to reveal the general characteristics of the maize- 
complex in the cultures of our North American Indian tribes, 
but, if not, the reader is referred to the literature of the subject, 
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especially A. C. Parker’s book on the Iroquois Uses of Maise and 
Other Food Plants (Albany, 1910). 

One striking characteristic of the Indian maize-complex is its 
similarity throughout. It should be noted that our Indians were 
composed of many small groups independent politically and in 
many cases distinct as to language and most traits of culture as 
well. If we pass in review the successive tribal cultures from the 
Gulf to the St. Lawrence we shall encounter considerable diversity 
of traits, but throughout we shall find the maize-complex almost 
entire, particularly in all but its ceremonial elements. So far as 
our data go, the same varieties of corn, the same methods of 
planting, fertilizing, and cooking prevailed everywhere in the 
Mississippi Valley and eastward. It is difficult to account for 
this uniformity in one culture trait unless we assume that it was 
distributed from one place in its complete form. In that case each 
tribe would be relieved of the necessity for devising ways and means 
of utilizing maize and so make no important original contributions. 

After having made an inventory of Indian maize culture it may 
be interesting to examine our own maize culture to see how com- 
pletely our ancestors took over this aboriginal complex and to 
what extent it still survives. Our farmers formerly planted, and 
often yet plant, maize in hills; this was the universal Indian mode. 
four to five grains being dropped at one place at regular intervals 
of about three feet, quite like a cornfield of today. In cultivation, 
the Indian hoed the earth up around the growing stalk, which is 
still the principle of the mechanical cultivator. For husking, our 
farmers use a husking pin, which, while now of iron, was not so 
very long ago of bone and wood, precisely like those still in use 
among our surviving eastern Indians. Ears of corn to be dried 
or preserved for seed often have their pendant husks braided 
together; this is typically Indian. The corn crib was used by the 
Indians and elevated on posts to keep the contents dry and to 
protect it from rodents. The type of crib which is larger at the 
top than at the bottom was also in use by the southern Indians. 

The Indian planted beans and squashes among the corn. This 
has always been a favorite custom of our farmers. He also under- 
stood the art of testing his seed and of preparatory germination in 
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warm water. Where fish were available they were used for fertil- 
ization, the rule being one fish to a hill. 

The methods of cooking corn are, not only still about the same 
among us, but we also retain many of the Indian names for such 
dishes, as hominy and succotash. The famous roasting-ear in all 
its forms was known to the Indian. Then we must not forget the 
favorite mush, which is stirred with a wooden ladle strikingly like 
those of the Algonkin tribes. Some years ago our country people 
still made ‘“‘lye hominy” with wood ashes, just as described by 
some early observers of the Indian. 

Corn-husk mats may still be seen in some country homes. As 
I recall a few specimens examined, the technique was the same as 
the Iroquoian examples to be seen in our museums. 

The one important innovation of the white man was the substi- 

™ tution of the mill for the mortar. Later, of course, came various 
kinds of machinery for the cultivation and gathering of corn, but 
all such machines are but mechanical appliances to perform more 
expeditiously the same old processes. It is clear that in pioneer 
days the white farmer took over the whole maize culture-complex 
entire, except its ceremonial and social elements. Even here we 
find some curious similarities. The husking-bee, which was one of 
the great social events of our fathers’ times, is strikingly paralleled 
by an old Indian custom. No doubt if we knew more of the homely 
history of our forefathers we should find some surprising intrusions 
of ceremonial and superstitious practices to propitiate the growth 
of their crop. 

If we reduce these data to a generalization, it appears that the 
white colonist took over the entire material complex of maize cul- 
ture. He did not simply borrow the maize seed and then in con- 
formity with his already established agricultural methods, or on 
original lines, develop a maize culture of his own. In fact, he has 
no basis far any claims to originality except in the development of 
mechanical appliances and the somewhat recent rationalization of 
agriculture by scientific investigation. 

In this connection the maize culture of the Old World is par- 
ticularly suggestive. At the discovery of America, samples of 
maize were carried home, seed was planted, and in a surprisingly 
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short time its cultivation spread even so far as China; but the 
maize-complex of the Old World has scarcely anything in common 
with that of the Indian and the American farmer. The reason is 
plain—it was the isolated plant that came into European culture, 
necessitating original experimentations with the new seed, or, at 
least, the adaptation of its culture to the methods or “‘patterns”’ 
for the raising of other plants. The first American farmers, on the 
other hand, found themselves projected into the midst of a new 
culture, where it was much easier to adapt trait-complexes than 
toinvent them. It is more than likely that we are here illustrating 
two characteristic modes of culture diffusion: in one case a new 
object or an isolated idea is carried far afield and dropped into the 
midst of a strange culture group, and in the other the group itself 
is dropped into the midst of a strange culture, or merely brought 
into contact with it. In the latter, whole complexes will be taken 
bodily; in the former, a new trait will be originally developed or 
simply adapted to some already existing pattern. 

The taking over of the maize-complex by the whites has its 
parallels. One striking example is the tobacco-complex, where 
again the colonists took over all the essential parts of the trait- 
complex. The manufacture of maple sugar is another. On the 
part of the Indians we have the taking over of the horse-complex 
of the Great Plains before the general assimilation of white culture 
began. Also, in the wide distribution of aboriginal traits we have 
presumptive evidence of intertribal borrowing, and the fact that 
distinct complexes like pottery making, coil basketry, acorn meal, 
soft buckskin tan, etc., are often found among many adjacent 
tribes without essential variations, indicates that one tribe after 
another took over these complexes entire in just the same way as 
our typical example of maize culture was taken over by the 
American colonists. 

Returning to our discussion of maize culture, another suggestive 
fact is that the distribution of the American type of maize culture 
is the same now as in prehistoric times. In like manner, certain 
phases of Indian horse culture, which were derived from Spanish 
colonists and were somewhat different from those of the English 
colonists, stil] persist among the settlers of our Western states in 
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contrast to those of the East. In general, students of the world’s 
culture history have from time to time noted the tendency of 
specific culture traits to persist in one geographical locality regard- 
less of racial and even linguistical change in the population. The 
preceding data suggest that the underlying condition of this is the 
observed tendency to take over entire culture-complexes instead 
of developing them from a single element. In other words, when 
a culture-complex once develops as an adjustment to a locality 
and works fairly well, it tends to persist in that locality and may 
prevail over complete changes in blood and language. It need not 
be the best adjustment of its kind, but it offers the practical 
advantage of immediate and certain return and, once adopted, 
inhibits other adjustments, however superior they may be. 

This also has a bearing upon the much-discussed question of 
the geographical environment. If it appears that certain culture- 
complexes have become localized and in a measure fixed, regardless 
of the coming and going of social groups of men, there must be“ 
some extra-human agency at work. Anthropologists recognize ~ 
a number of aboriginal culture centers in North America, each of 
which at the period of exploration occupied a more or less definite 
geographical area. Although archaeological research has been far 
less systematic and extensive than the study of the historical 
Indian tribes, we have at hand a fair amount of data as to the 
prehistory of the historic culture centers. These data as they 
stand indicate that in such traits as leave archaeological traces 
most of the fundamental elements in the culture of a historic center 
took their origin in that locality. At least a distinct and inde- 
pendent form of prehistoric culture has not yet been found in the 
vicinity of these centers. Doubtless time will modify this view, but 
it is almost certain that the great age of each culture center will be 
demonstrated. In the light of the preceding discussion this may 
mean that the original elements in a type of culture began as adjust- 
ments to the locality in which the participating social group lived. 
When these adjustments worked, they were perpetuated. Other 
social groups drifted in, some hostile, some friendly, some no doubt 
related by blood and language, some not so related, but all finding 
it much easier to take up the adjustments of their hosts than to 
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devise new ones. Since the blood of the group can be changed but 
slowly, its languages only somewhat less slowly, we may expect the 
course of time to eliminate any historical correlations that may have 
once held between blood, language, and culture. The term culture 
as used by anthropologists generally includes such groups of traits 
as social organization, ceremonial activities, art, and material 
culture. Of these, it appears that social organization is less readily 
changed in contrast to the last. It is the food, shelter, and trans- 
portation complexes of material culture that the intruding group 
will take over bodily. Then the chances are that one by one the 
associated ceremonies always found intimately connected with 
food production will be taken over to displace those now made 
useless and ultimately drag in their social counterparts. Even a 
superficial review of the data so far accumulated by anthropologists 
will show how well this hypothetical picture fits the facts for the 
several culture centers. 

Now it is clear that the objective condition contributing to this 
result is the stable geographical environment, chiefly the climate, 
fauna, and flora. We may conclude, therefore, that one of the 
important factors accounting for the lack of correlations between 
the somatic types, languages, and cultures of our North American 
Indian tribes is to be sought in the objective environment. It 
should be noted, however, that in this case the environment is not 
a formative factor but only a perpetuator. The formative factors 
are to be sought in the initial social groups. While these obser- 
vations are based upon concrete facts in North American primitive 
culture, it is highly probable that they will hold for other parts of 
the world. 
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CREATING SOCIAL VALUES IN THE TROPICS 


ERNST C. MEYER 
61 Broadway, New York City 


The constructive sociologist, he who would aid in creating social 
values, finds in the tropics a virgin zone for speculation and for 
work. Though in some areas in this region of the world society 
has reached a relatively high development, in others it barely exists 
in a form that is worthy of the name. 

The social history of the tropics is unique. In successive periods 
of the life of man and in widely separated regions a comparatively 
high civilization was brought forth, flourished for a period, and fell 
into decay. In this connection the mind pictures Babylon, Egypt, 
ancient Greece, and Rome. 

In the cool and calm temperate zone progress was slower, less 


emotional, less feverish, but the foundations of society were laid more 
securely and in more lasting fashion. The outcome was the gradual 
overcoming of the life of the tropics by the life of the temperate 


zone. 
Strong governments of the temperate zone came to reach out 


to assume control of the weaker organizations of society in the 
tropics. For many millions of human beings life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness came to be, not a right, but a privilege which 
was bestowed or withheld. Property was taken, labor was en- 
slaved, life came to be forfeited as distant masters directed. 

Power emanating from the temperate zone through conquest 
and bloodshed, through exploitation of the fruits of labor and of the 
free bounties of nature, for generations and centuries has despoiled 
the tropics. The unnatural conflict warped and twisted human 
nature. 

Handicapped by great heat and rain and what these produced, 
beset by disease in numberless forms and of universal extent, kept 
in poverty through oppression and exploitation, the native of the 
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tropics has for centuries made little headway. He has lacked that 
fundamental of growth as a social animal: a healthy belly well 
filled with that which nature intended it to hold. 

In the meantime the people of the temperate zone prospered, 
not only by the fruits of toil in their own lands, but by the labors 
of fellow-men in the tropics. With material progress and a 
strengthening civilization and culture came altruism; lust of power 
and love of gold came gradually to be replaced in the minds of men 
by love of fellow-man and man’s responsibility to man. Men went 
out into distant lands to carry a message of love and saving. Great 
religious organizations sprang up. These reached out over all the 
world. They spread most largely in the tropics. 

For generations and centuries appeals have now been made to 
the spiritual. Intellect and personality have sought to win the 
minds and souls of the men whom that same intellect and that same 
personality had hindered in development both material and 
spiritual. What wonder that men have preached faithfully and 
long without really marked results! What wonder that when 
preaching ceased the lesson was prone to be forgotten! What 
wonder that the great and splendid missionary organizations of 
today have an overwhelming task! 

The path of civilization lies through the stomach. To the 
native of the tropics, the message of love calling on all to cease to 
slay, to cease to covet neighbors’ goods and women, to cease to 
live in the filth of the passing day, unmindful of the needs of the 
future, may express a hope and a longing, but it cannot express a 
reality while life remains a bitter struggle; while food is rare; while 
homes are overcrowded one-room mud hovels occupied by men 
and women, young and old; while the body is sick and suffering; 
while the mind is ignorant. 

The methods of the past of attempting to create social values 
in the tropics through appeals to the spirit alone appear unsound 
and impractical. They would seem to fail to recognize the funda- 
mental principle of evolution that concern for physical life precedes 
concern for spiritual life. Moreover, no organization, no matter 
how powerful financially, controls adequate funds to carry on con- 
stant, comprehensive religious work among the millions who are in 
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need of it and of such a character as to leave an extensive impres- 
sion. Wonderful work has been done both by those who carry the 
message and by those who strive to win the heart by healing the 
sick and suffering, but it would seem to be wonderful as a work 
rather than as a harvest. 

And yet all materials to make a wonderful harvest are close at 
hand. There has been prejudice against using these materials. 
It has not been thought proper by many to speak of the belly and 
of the spirit in one and the same breath. It has been thought even 
less proper to speak of the belly first and to whisper of the spirit 
only in later chosen moments. It would seem to presage a great 
day for the upbuilding of the civilization of the tropics when those 
who have this great work at heart will, in ever-increasing numbers, 
come to accept the belly route rather than the spirit route to salva- 
tion and civilization. 

The materials for this great work await a bidding to be used. 
Millions of human beings wait to be taught how to live a life of 
material success; having been taught this, they may next be 
taught how to live a life of spiritual success. This will be relatively 
easy, for it will be in accord with the very nature of things. The 
spiritual work will appear as an acceleration of the process by which 
the peoples of the more favored climates and regions themselves 
attained spiritual maturity. Teach the benighted and belated on 
the road to civilization how to till the soil, harvest a crop, raise 
stock, collect food, build a house, gather in fruits which are the 
bounty of nature and care for them and garner them for times of 
scarcity; cure his body of manifold sicknesses against which he is 
helpless and which beset him in his ignorance in great numbers and 
with large dangers; make his body strong and give him under- 
standing to keep it so. Let his mind feel peace, and comfort, and 
happiness. 

Even if nothing else were done, just this alone would kindle in 
his mind the joy of life, and love, and good-will. Having done this, 
it will be possible to follow up with the spiritual message of the 
living God. Mental strength to profit by physical well-being may 
be reinforced by moral strength to covet not a neighbor’s goods and 
belongings. 
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Civilized man, by introducing his mental and moral equipment 
into the social and economic situation of the tropics, will mold the 
helpless, shiftless native into a producing machine which makes 
far more things than it needs to live. Great social values, it is 
insisted, can be created in this way by approaching the problem 
from an economic standpoint. The striking thing about this 
method of attack of the problem is the fact that no inexhaustible 
supply of capital is required. The constant drain of missionary 
funds which go never to return, while carrying a spiritual message 
only, can be avoided; the heathen can be made to work out his 
destiny by means of his own brain and brawn. What he needs is 
direction and teaching. Done in this manner the work will be likely 
to be lasting; self-help will be its foundation, and self-help when 
once learned is as long as life itself. 

Obviously, a certain danger lurks in the proposed method. 
What shall be the limit of production? When will production be- 
come exploitation? Restrictions must be placed on agencies which 
undertake such work, limiting the amount of profit to be derived 
to a fair business return. Any balance beyond this should be 
devoted to an extension of the work. The native worker must be 
paid a fair wage. He must be squarely and honestly treated. 
Christian principles must govern so that the heathen mind may 
unconsciously be prepared for the great spiritual truths of Chris- 
tianity that are to follow. 

At this moment plans are under way through which a unique 
organization with belief in the soundness of the principle that eco- 
nomic welfare must precede spiritual growth will soon start out to 
begin a work of Christianity and civilization in the heart of Africa. 
The business aspects of the undertaking have been worked out in 
great detail and have received the indorsement of prominent busi- 
ness men who have specialized along the lines of work to be taken 
up. If the confidence of those interested in the movement is sup- 
ported by experience, it may probably safely be said that a new 
era will have been reached in the method of creating social values 
in the tropics. 
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THE LEGAL STATUS OF NEGRO-WHITE AMALGAMA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES 


ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 
University of Minnesota 


The fourth annual report of the “National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People” calls attention to the fact that 
that Association in 1913 defeated in several state legislatures pro- 
posed statute laws prohibiting negro-white intermarriages. A 
survey of the existing legal status of such marriages in the United 
States may be interesting at this time. 

The constitutions of six of the American states prohibit negro- 
white intermarriages. Twenty-eight of the states have statute 
laws forbidding the intermarriage of negro and white persons. 
Twenty of the states have no such laws; in ten of those latter 
states bills aimed at the prevention of negro-white intermarriages 
were introduced and defeated in 1913. 

The state constitutions and statute laws against intermarriage 
are, so far as their wording is concerned, far from agreement as 
to what a so-called “negro” is. Differences in the stringency 
of conditions following enforcement of these legal enactments 
therefore result. Those specifically most stringent make inter- 
marriage illegal between white persons and others having any 
percentage of negro blood. 


The Alabama constitution prohibits the legislature from passing 
a law legalizing the intermarriage of white persons and any de- 
scendant of a negro. This means that a person whose ancestry 
may be traced to a negro—even though that person has no detect- 
able physical mark of negro ancestry—may not marry a white 
person. 

The Florida constitution prohibits intermarriage between white 
persons and others possessing even one-sixteenth or more negro 
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blood. Many such persons do not physically show their affinity 
with the negro race. 

The other four states, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee, by their constitutions prohibit the inter- 
marriage of white persons and others having one-eighth or more 
negro blood. 

Thus, in the matter of the institution of legal marriage, as that 
institution is fixed by the state constitutions, in Alabama the 
descendant of a negro is forever a negro; in Florida the descendant 
of a negro is such for only four generations—provided one ancestor 
in each generation is a white person; in Mississippi, in both North 
Carolina and South Carolina, and in Tennessee the descendant 
of a negro breeds “‘white”’ in the fourth generation, if one ancestor 
in each generation is a white person. 


By statute laws three states prohibit the marriage of a white 
person with amy descendant of a negro. In Arizona marriage is 
prohibited with ‘negroes .... and their descendants”; in 
Georgia marriage with “‘persons of African descent is forever pro- 


hibited”; and in Oklahoma marriage is prohibited with “any 
person of African descent.” 

With the exception of this wholesale prohibition of negro- 
white intermarriages which are specifically and indisputably defined 
(such as noted in the laws of Arizona, Georgia, and Oklahoma), 
no state takes specific notice by statute law of the percentage of 
negro blood in a candidate for marriage, if that blood is diluted 
to less than one part of negro blood to seven parts of other blood. 

Eleven states prohibit intermarriage of white persons with 
negroes having one-eighth or more negro blood. During the 
historic period of slavery such persons were commonly called 
“octoroons.” The following states have laws of this class: Ala- 
bama, Florida, Indiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Tennessee, and Texas. The 
Alabama law reads “descendant of any negro to the third genera- 
tion inclusive”; the laws of Maryland, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Texas are also couched in terms of the “third generation.” 
The Florida law reads: ‘Every person who shall have one-eighth 
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or more negro blood shall be deemed and held to be a colored person 
or negro”; Indiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, and North 
Dakota also word their laws against the “‘one-eighth”’ or more 
negro. 

Thus, though persons possessing negro blood (if less than one- 
eighth) may marry white persons in the eleven states just enu- 
merated, they may not marry them in Arizona, Georgia, and 
Oklahoma. 

In one state, Oregon, the prohibition is against the intermarriage 
of white persons with individuals of “one-fourth or more” negro 
blood. This prohibition includes persons commonly called ‘‘quad- 
roons.”’ Nebraska also had the same law until 1913 when it was 
changed to cover persons having one-eighth or more negro blood— 
as cited in the preceding paragraph. 

Thus, though persons possessing negro blood (if less than one- 
fourth) may marry white persons in Oregon, they may not so marry 
in Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, and Texas. 

In seven states the prohibition is against marriage of white 
persons with negroes and mulattoes; the word ‘“‘mulatto” scien- 
tifically means a person of one-half negro blood. These states 
are: Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Kentucky, 
and South Carolina. 

Thus, though persons possessing negro blood (if less than one- 
half) may marry white persons (if the term “‘mulatto”’ is legally 
used as scientifically defined) in the seven states just enumerated, 
they may not so marry in Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Georgia, 
Indiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Six states so word their laws that little uniformity of interpreta- 
tion or enforcement can be expected. For instance, prohibition 
of marriage with white persons in Louisiana is against ‘persons of 
color’; in Nevada prohibition is against ‘‘any black person, 
mulatto”; in South Dakota prohibition is against “‘any per- 
sons belonging to the African race”; in Utah and in West Virginia 
white persons may not marry with “anegro.” In Virginia marriage 
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is void between a white person and a “colored person.” The 
wording of the laws in the states named is so unspecific that every 
jury and judge in these states may decide whether a given person 
is or is not prohibited from marriage with a white person. Though 
the legal status of a so-called “‘negro” might be determined in these 
states, the same individual might have an entirely different status 
in the fifteen states named in the preceding paragraph. 

The accompanying map will enable the reader to visualize the 
area of the United States covered by laws aimed to prohibit 
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negro-white intermarriage. Those states shown in black have such 
laws, and the texts of those laws together with the texts of the six 
state constitutions which prohibit negro-white intermarriage follow 
in this article. No other states have such laws; however, those 
banded with black lines attempted in 1913 to pass laws prohibiting 
negro-white intermarriage. The bills aimed at that end were 
defeated in the numerous state legislatures by the ‘‘ National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People.’”’ One exception 
should be noted, however. In Minnesota, where such a bill was 
introduced and defeated, it was not defeated by the organized 
effort of the National Association, because at that time there was 
no branch of that Association in the state. The bill was defeated 
largely by the individual efforts of negro citizens of Minnesota. 
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The map also fails to show that in California and Colorado, where 
laws now exist prohibiting negro-white intermarriage, the National 
Association also defeated in 1913 new bills proposed to affect the 
present status of the laws. 

The chairman of the Board of Directors of the National Asso- 
ciation in his Fourth Annual Report for the year 1913 speaks of 
the influence of the Association on the legislatures of the states 
where bills were introduced prohibiting negro-white intermarriages 
as follows: 


The National Association, during the year 1913, has continued the fight 
against race discrimination, for which it alone has the necessary machinery. 
The past year has been characterized by a flood of discriminatory legislation— 
anti-intermarriage bills, “‘ Jim Crow”’ bills, segregation ordinances in cities and 
segregation in the federal departments at Washington. Everywhere we have 
witnessed efforts to officialize caste. The anti-intermarriage bills appeared 
almost simultaneously in Congress and in the legislatures of California, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington, and Wisconsin. In only one state, Nebraska, did the bill 
get through, and here the act as passed merely amended the law then in force, 
by extending its provisions to include Chinese and Japanese, and by enlarging 
its application to persons of African descent by making the percentage of 
African blood one-eighth instead of one-fourth, as in the old act. The Asso- 
ciation was unable to accomplish anything in this state because it had no 
branch there, and was unable to get into touch with any friends. To the legis- 
latures of all the states mentioned the Association sent the following formal 
protest signed by its officers, setting forth its position in firm but conservative 
terms: 

March 8, 1913 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People earnestly pro- 
tests against the bill forbidding intermarriage between the races, not because the 
Association advocates intermarriage, which it does not, but primarily because when- 
ever such laws have been enacted they become a menace to the whole institution 
of matrimony, leading directly to concubinage, bastardy, and the degradation of the 
negro woman. No man-made law can stop the union of the races. If intermarriage 
be wrong, its prevention is best left to public opinion and to nature, which wreaks 
its own fearful punishments on those who transgress its laws and sin against it. We 
oppose the proposed statute in the language of William Lloyd Garrison in 1843, in his 
successful campaign for the repeal of a similar law in Massachusetts: “Because it is 
not the province, and does not belong to the power of any legislative assembly, in a 
republican government to decide on the complexional affinity of those who choose 
to be united together in wedlock; and it may as rationally decree that corpulent and 
lean, tall and short, strong and weak persons shall not be married to each other as 
that there must be an agreement in the complexion of the parties.” 
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We oppose it for the physical reason that to prohibit such intermarriage would 
be publicly to acknowledge that black blood is a physical taint, something no self- 
respecting colored man and woman can be asked to admit. We oppose it for the 
moral reason that all such laws leave the colored girl absolutely helpless before the 
lust of the white man, without the power to compel the seducer to marry. The statis- 
tics of intermarriage in those states where it is permitted show this happens so infre- 
quently as to make the whole matter of legislation unnecessary. Both races are 
practically in complete agreement on this question, for colored people marry colored 
people, and white marry white, the exceptions being few. We earnestly urge upon 


you an unfavorable report on this bill. 
(Signed) OswaLp GARRISON VILLARD 
Chairman Board of Directors 


(Signed) W. E. B. Dv Bots 
Director of Publicity and Research 


Four states appear from their statutes to acknowledge that the 
existing laws against negro-white intermarriage do not reach all 
causes of negro-white amalgamation. Three of those states have, 
in addition to laws against intermarriage, laws against cohabita- 
tion' and against concubinage.? They are Louisiana, Nevada, 
and South Dakota. The texts of their laws, so far as cohabitation 
and concubinage are concerned, follow: 

Louisiana.—‘‘Concubinage between a person of the Caucasian or white 
race and a person of the colored or black race is hereby made a felony 
For the purpose of this act concubinage is hereby defined to be the unlawful 
cohabitation of persons of the Caucasian and of the colored races whether 


open or secret.” 

Nevada.—‘If any white person shall live and cohabit with any black 
person, mulatto, Indian, . . . . in a state of fornication... . ” 

South Dakota.—“Tllicit cohabitation of any persons belonging to the Afri- 
can, Corean, Malayan or Mongolian race, with any person of the opposite sex, 
belonging to the Caucasian or white race, is hereby prohibited.” 


Alabama.—Alabama is the only state which would seem to 
have attempted to reach all the causes of negro-white amalgama- 
tion. Her laws include this phrase: “If any white person or any 
negro . . . . live in adultery or fornication with each other, each 
of them must, on conviction, be imprisoned 

This law, it would appear, if interpreted fully and exactly, ought 
to prohibit even a single sexual offense. But, as the law has been 


* Cohabitation is the act or state of living together as though married. 
2 Concubinage is habitual cohabitation. 
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interpreted, it does not so prohibit. That law has been inter- 
preted to mean that, though the two offenders have lived together 
only one day, they nevertheless intend to continue to live together. 
So in reality the law reaches no other cases than those reached by 
the laws of Louisiana, Nevada, and South Dakota, which prohibit 
cohabitation and concubinage. It does not prohibit what is 
generally understood by the terms “adultery” and “fornication.” 

If the purpose of the makers of the laws in the various states 
is to attempt to check negro-white amalgamation, the texts of the 
various laws presented herewith show how far short they are of 
being able to do what they attempted. 

If negro-white amalgamation is undesirable, every form of 
negro-white miscegenation should by statute law be made a felony 
punishable on the commission of one offense, without regard to 
the intention of future mutual relations of the offenders. Mis- 
cegenation cannot be stopped if only the habitual offenders are 
punished. 

A law making a felony of every form and every instance of 
miscegenation would also carry protection to negro women who are 
now so often victims of the dominant white man. Such a law as 
this, it would seem, would meet the favor of the intelligent and 
moral leaders among both the negro and the white Americans. 

The negroes in America have had two leaders of rare ability and 
integrity: Dr. Booker T. Washington and Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois. 
The excerpt quoted on p. 5 from the 1913 Report of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, signed by 
Dr. Du Bois as director of publicity and research, tells us specifically 
that he does not advocate negro-white intermarriage. He says 
he opposes laws framed to prevent such intermarriages because, 
among other things, they “‘lead directly to concubinage, bastardy, 
and the degradation of the negro woman,” and because of the 
“moral reason that all such laws leave the colored girl absolutely 
helpless before the lust of the white man.” Dr. Washington did 
not favor negro-white miscegenation. Under date of December 4, 
1911, he wrote me as follows, with permission to quote: 


In reply to your letter of November 27 permit me to say that the only 
reason I have not said anything on the subject you mention [negro-white 
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amalgamation] is because I have not hitherto seen any particular advantage 
in doing so. I have never looked upon amalgamation as offering a solution 
of the so-called race problem and I know very few negroes who favor it or even 
think of it, for that matter. 

What those whom I have heard discuss the matter do object to are laws 
which enable the father to escape his responsibility, or prevent him from accept- 
ing and exercising it when he has children by colored women. . . . . 

Those who are fighting race distinctions are doing so, I think you will 
find, not because they want amalgamation or because they want to intermingle 
socially with white people, but because they have been led to believe that 
where race distinctions exist they pave the way for discriminations which are 
needlessly humiliating and injurious to the weaker race. 

Let me add that I do not wholly share this view myself. While there may 
be some serious disadvantage in racial distinctions, there are certainly real 
advantages to my race, at least. 


So it would seem that if laws can protect the racial integrity 
of the negro and the white Americans, and can also protect the 
present unfortunate victim, the negro woman, such laws would be 
wise, moral, and desirable. A careful study of the following texts 
shows that present laws, if aimed to prevent negro-white amalgama- 
tion, are ineffectual. Because they are ineffectual they embody 
race discriminations against the negro without fairness. In an 
un-American way they discriminate against a woman in favor of 
aman. They do not check the negro-white amalgamation—which 
is the only justification for their existence. If effectual legal 

4 barriers against negro-white amalgamation are desirable, they 
should perfectly agree as to the legal and racial status of the 
so-called “‘negro,” and miscegenation of every form and every 
instance between negro and white persons must be made a felony 
in every American state. 
STATE CONSTITUTIONS AIMED AT PREVENTING NEGRO-WHITE 
INTERMARRIAGE 


Alabama (Sec. 102 of the amended 1901 Constitution). 

“The legislature shall never pass any law to authorize or legalize any marriage 
between any white person and a negro, or descendant of a negro.” 

The Alabama constitution as it existed between 1875 and 1901 laid down no such 
restrictions. 
Florida (Constitution of 1892, Art. 16, sec. 24). 

“All marriages between a white person and a negro, or between a white person 
and a person of negro descent to the fourth generation, inclusive, are hereby forever 
prohibited.” 
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Mississippi (Constitution of 1906, Art. 14, sec. 263). 

“The marriage of a white person with a negro or mulatto, or a person who shall 
have one-eighth or more negro blood, shall be unlawful and void.”’ 
North Carolina (Constitution of 1883, Art. 14, sec. 8). 

“All marriages between a white person and a negro, or between a white person 
and a person of negro descent to the third generation, inclusive, are hereby forever 
prohibited.” 

South Carolina (Constitution of 1895, Art. 3, sec. 33). 

“The marriage of a white person with a negro or mulatto, or person who shall have 

one-eighth or more negro blood, shall be unlawful and void.” 


Tennessee (Constitution of 1896, Art. 11, sec. 14). 

“The intermarriage of white persons with negroes, mulattoes, or persons of mixed 
blood, descended from a negro to the third generation, inclusive, or their living together 
as man and wife in this state is prohibited. The legislature shall enforce this section 
by appropriate legislation.” 


STATE LAWS AIMED AT PREVENTING NEGRO-WHITE 
INTERMARRIAGE 


Alabama (Criminal Code, 1896). 

Sec. 5096: “If any white person and any negro, or the descendant of any negro, 
to the third generation, inclusive, though one ancestor of each generation was a white 
person, intermarry, or live in adultery or fornication with each other, each of them 
must, on conviction, be imprisoned in the penitentiary for not less than two, nor more 
than seven years.” 

Arizona (Revised Statutes, 1901). 

Sec. 3092: “All Marriages of persons of Caucasian blood, or their descendants 
with Negroes, Mongolians, or Indians, and their descendants, shall be null and void.” 
Arkansas (Kerby’s Statutes, 1904). 

Sec. 5174: “All marriages of white persons with Negroes or Mulattoes are declared 
to be illegal and void.” 

California (Kerr’s Code, 1906). 

Vol. II, Part III: Personal Relations: paragraph 60: “All marriages of white 
persons with negroes, mongolians, or mulattoes are illegal and void.” 
Colorado (Mill’s Annotated Statutes, 1891). 

Secs. 1320-2989: “All marriages between Negroes or Mulattoes, of either sex, 
and white persons are declared to be absolutely void.” 
Delaware (Revised Code, 1893). 

P. 593: “Marriage shall be unlawful between a white person and a negro or 
mulatto. If a marriage, prohibited by this section, be solemnized, it shall be void, 
and the parties thereto shall each be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be 
fined one hundred dollars and if any preacher shall knowingly and willfully solemnize 
such marriage, or if any person shall knowingly and willfully procure or aid in the 
contracting or solemnizing such marriage, he shall be deemed equally guilty and shall 
be fined in like manner. Or if the parties to any marriage prohibited by this section, 
although the same may have been solemnized in another state, shall cohabit as husband 
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and wife in this state, they shall each be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined one hundred dollars.” 
Florida (General Statutes, 1905). 

Sec. 2579: “It shall be unlawful for any white male person residing or being in 
this state to intermarry with any negro female person; and it shall be in like manner 
unlawful for any white female person residing or being in this state to intermarry with 
any negro male person; and every marriage formed or solemnized in contravention 
of the provision of this section shall be utterly null and void.”* 

Sec. 2580: “‘Every person who shall have one-eight or more negro blood shall 
be deemed and held to be a colored person or negro.””* 

Georgia (II Code, 1895). 

Sec. 2422: “The marriage relation between white persons and persons of African 
descent is forever prohibited, and such marriage shall be null and void.” 
Idaho (Revised Code, 1908). 

“All marriages of white persons with negroes or mulattoes are illegal and void.” 
Indiana (Burn’s Annotated Statutes, 1908). 

“No person having one-eighth part or more of negro blood shall be permitted to 
marry any white woman of this state, nor shall any white man be permitted to marry 
any negro woman or any woman having one-eighth part or more of negro blood, and 
eve ~ person who shall knowingly marry in violation of the provisions of this section 
shall, on conviction, be fined not less than one hundred dollars, nor more than one 
thousand dollars, and imprisoned in the state prison not less than one year, nor more 
than ten years.” 

Kentucky (Carroll’s Statutes). 

Sec. 2097: “Marriage is prohibited and declared void between a white person 
and a negro or mulatto.” 
Louisiana (Civil Code, 1908). 

Art. 94. “Marriage between white persons and persons of color is prohibited, 
and the celebration of all such marriages is forbidden, and such celebration carries 
with it no effect and is null and void.” 

{Acts of the General Assembly for the year 1910, Act No. 206. House Bill No. 
220. “To make concubinage between a person of the Caucasian race, and a person 
of the colored or black race a felony, fixing the punishment therefor, and defining what 
shall constitute concubinage, and to declare the amount of proof necessary for a con- 
viction’”’}: 

“Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana, That 
concubinage between a person of the Caucasian or white race and a person of the 
colored or black race is hereby made a felony, and whoever shall be convicted thereof 
in any court of competent jurisdiction, shall for each offense be sentenced to imprison- 
ment at the discretion of the court for a term of not less than one month nor more 
than one year with or without hard labor. 

“Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, etc., That the living together or cohabitation of 
persons of the Caucasian and of the co ored races shall be proof of the violation of the 


* The Florida statute is more lenient than the Florida constitution. On Janu- 
ary 16, 1915, a letter was written to the Secretary of State of Florida, in which an 
explanation of the cause of the difference noted above was asked for, but no reply has 
been received. 
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provisions of Section 1 of this Act. For the purpose of this Act concubinage is hereby 
defined to be the unlawful cohabitation of persons of the Caucasian and of the colored 
races whether open or secret. 

“Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, etc., That it shall be the duty of the judges of 
the several District Courts of this State to specially charge the Grand juries upon this 
Act. 

“Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, etc., That all laws and parts of laws in conflict 
with the provisions of this Act be and the same are hereby repealed.” 

Maryland (General Laws, 1904). 

P. 878, Art. 305: “All marriages between a white person and a negro, or between 
a white person and a person of negro descent, to the third generation, inclusive, are 
forever prqhibited, and shall be void; and any person violating the provisions of this 
section shall be deemed guilty of an infamous crime, and punished by imprisonment 
in the penitentiary not less than eighteen months, nor more than ten years.” 
Mississippi (Code, 1906). 

Sec. 3244: “‘The marriage of a white person and a negro or mulatto or person who 
shall have one-eighth or more of negro blood, . . . . shall be unlawful, and such mar- 
riages shall be unlawful and void; and any party thereto, on conviction, shall be pun- 
ished as for a marriage within the degrees prohibited by the last two sections; and 
any attempt to evade this and the two preceding sections by marrying out of this state 
and returning to it shall be within them.” 

Missouri (Annotated Statutes, 1906). 

Chap. 50, sec. 4312: “All marriages between white persons and negroes, and 
white persons and mongolians, are prohibited and declared absolutely void, and this 
prohibition shall apply to illegitimate as well as legitimate children and relatives.” 

Sec. 2174: “No person having one-eighth part or more of negro blood shall be 
permitted to marry any white person, nor shall any white person be permitted to marry 
any negro or person having one-eighth part or more of negro blood; and every person 
who shall knowingly marry in violation of the provisions of this section shal, upon 
conviction, be punished by imprisonment in the penitentiary for two years, or by fine 
of not less than one hundred dollars, or by imprisonment in the county jail not less 
than three months, or by both such fine and imprisonment; and the jury trying any 
such case may determine the proportion of negro blood in any party to such marriage 
from the appearance of such person.” 

Nebraska (Laws, 1913). 

Chap. 72, sec. 5302, Void Marriages: ‘ First—When one party is a white person 
and the other is possessed of one-eighth or more negro, Japanese or Chinese blood.” 

(Compiled Statutes, 1911.) 

Chap. 25, Divorce and Alimony. Sec. 31, Consanguinity or Miscegenation: 
“Upon the dissolution by decree or sentence of nullity of any marriage that is pro- 
hibited on account of consanguinity between the parties, or of any marriage between a 
white person and a negro, the issue of the marriage shall be deemed to be illegitimate.” 
Nevada (Revised Laws, 1912). 

Sec. 6517: “If any white person shall live and cohabit with any black person, 
mulatto, Indian, or any person of the Malay or brown race or of the Mongolian or yel- 
low race, in a state of fornication, such person so offending shall, on conviction thereof, 
be fined in any sum not exceeding five hundred dollars, and not less than one hundred 
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dollars, or be imprisoned in the county jail not less than six months or more than one 
year, or both.” 
North Carolina (Revised Code, 1905). 

Vol. I, sec. 2083: “All marriages between a white person and a negro or Indian, 
or between a white person and a person of negro or Indian descent to the third genera- 
tion, inclusive, shall be void.” 

North Dakota (Compiled Laws, 1913). 

Chap. 31, Miscegenation. Sec. 9582: Marriage between white and negro 
persons: “It shall be unlawful for any white male person, residing or being in this 
State, to intermarry with any negro female person; and it shall be in like manner 
unlawful for any white female person, residing or being in this State, to intermarry with 
any negro male person, and every marriage hereafter formed and solemnized in con- 
travention of the provisions of this section shall be utterly null and void and either or 
both of the contracting parties to such surreptitious marriage shall be punished by 
imprisonment in the State penitentiary for a term not exceeding ten years or by a 
fine not exceeding two thousand dollars or by both fine and imprisonment.” 

Sec. 9583. “Definition of a negro person: Every person who shall have one- 
eighth or more negro blood shall be deemed and held to be a colored person or negro.” 
Oklahoma (Revised Laws, 1910). 

Sec. 3894: “The marriage of any person of African descent, as defined by the 
constitution of this State,? to any person not of African descent, or the marriage of any 
person not of African descent to any person of African descent, shall be unlawful and 
is hereby prohibited within this State.” 

Oregon (Bellinger and Cotton Code, 1902). 

Sec. 5217: “‘What marriages are void: 3. When either of the parties is a white 
person and the other negro, or Mongolian or a person of one-fourth or more of negro 
or Mongolian blood.” 

Sec. 1999: “Hereafter it shall not be lawful within this state for any white person, 
male or female, to intermarry with any negro, Chinese, or any person having one-fourth 
or more negro, Chinese or Kanaka blood, or any person having more than one-half 
Indian blood, . . . . and all such marriages, or attempted marriages, shall be abso- 
lutely null and void.” 

South Carolina (Civil Code, 1902). 

Sec. 2664: “It shall be unlawful for any white man to intermarry with any woman 
of either the Indian or negro races, or any mulatto, mestizo or half-breed, . . . . or 
for any white woman to intermarry with any person other than a white man, or for 
any mulatto, half-breed, Indian, negro, or mestizo to intermarry with a white woman; 
and any such marriage, or attempted marriage, shall be utterly null and void and of 
no effect.’” 


* Constitution of Oklahoma, Art. 23, sec. 11: “Definition of races. Wherever 
in this Constitution and laws of the State the word or words ‘colored’ or ‘colored race,’ 
‘negro’ or ‘negro race’ are used the same shall be construed to mean or apply to all 
persons of African descent. The term ‘white race’ shall include all other persons.” 

? The South Carolina statute is more severe than the South Carolina constitution. 
On January 16, 1915, a letter was written to the Secretary of State of South Carolina 
calling attention to the marked difference in severity between the statute and the con- 
stitution. No explanation has been received. 
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South Dakota (Compiled Laws, 1913). 

Chap. 266, Laws of 1913. Sec. 1: “‘The intermarriage or illicit cohabitation of 
any persons belonging to the African, Corean, Malayan or Mongolian race, with any 
person of the opposite sex, belonging to the Caucasian or white race, is hereby pro- 
hibited, and any person who shall hereafter enter into any such marriage, or who shall 
indulge in any such illicit cohabitation shall be deemed guilty of a felony and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not exceeding one thousand dollars 
or by imprisonment in the State prison for a term not exceeding ten years or both 
such fine and imprisonment.” 

Tennessee (Code, 1896). 

Sec. 4186: “The intermarriage of white persons with negroes, mulattoes, or 
persons of mixed blood descended from a negro, to the third generation inclusive, or 
their living together as man and wife in this state, is hereby prohibited.” 

Texas (Willson’s Criminal Statutes, 1906). 

Art. 346: Intermarriage of whites and blacks: “If any white person and negro 
shall knowingly intermarry with each other within this state, or, having so inter- 
married, in or out of the state, shall continue to live together as man and wife within 
this state, they shall be punished by confinement in the penitentiary for a term not 
less than two or more than five years.” 

Art. 347: “Negro” and “White person” defined: “The term ‘negro,’ as used 
in the preceding article, includes also a person of mixed blood descended from negro 
ancestry to the third generation inclusive, although one ancestor of each generation 
may have been a white person. All persons not included in the definition of ‘negro’ 
shall be deemed a white person within the meaning of this article.” 

Utah (Revised Statutes, 1898). 

Sec. 1184: “Marriage is prohibited and declared void: between a negro and a 
white person,”’ and “between a Mongolian and a white person.” 
Virginia (Pollard’s Code, 1904). 

Sec. 2252: “‘What marriages are void: All marriages between a white person and 
a colored person, . . . . shall be absolutely void, without any decree of divorce or 
other legal process.” 

Note. “A marriage between a white man and a woman who is less than one- 
fourth negro blood, however small the lesser quantity may be, is legal.” 

West Virginia (Code of 1906). 
Sec. 2917: “Void marriages: 1. All marriages between a white person and a 


negro.” 


NEWS AND NOTES 


STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


Letters were addressed by the editors to about seventy-five colleges 
and universities in America, asking for the names of students who are 
candidates for the A.M. or Ph.D. degrees, and whose Master’s theses 
or Doctor’s dissertations fall within the field of Sociology. This list is 
as complete as the data returned in response to these letters will permit. 
The dates given are the probable dates of presentation of the Masters’ 
theses and the probable dates of publication of the Doctors’ dissertations. 
The italics indicate the schools where the theses and dissertations are in 


progress. 


List oF DocrorRAL DISSERTATIONS IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Edward M. Arnos. The Policy of the States toward the Trusts. 1916. 
Chicago. 

Otho C. Ault. The Recent Development of Socialism in the United States. 
1916. Chicago. 

Margaret Gray Bacon. Present Tendencies in Social Reform. 1917. Chicago. 

Florence E. Bamberger. Social Origins in the Curriculum of History and 
Civics. 1916. Teachers College. 

Leroy Edward Baumann. Race Amalgamation in Greenpoint (Brooklyn) as 
Affected by Leadership. 1917. Columbia. 

I. B. Berkson. The Adjustment of the Curriculum of Jewish Schools to the 
Conditions of American Life. 1916. Teachers College. 

C.D. Blachly. Organization of Social Statistics in Chicago. 1917. Chicago. 

Walter B. Bodenhafer. The Minimum Wage for Women and Minors. Kansas. 

Matthias Boemke. The Rural School Problem in the Province of Cape of 
Good Hope, South Africa. 1916. Teachers College. 

Marion Emmett Bratcher. A Study of Rural Conditions in Northwest Rhode 
Island. 1916. Brown. 

Barnett R. Brickner. A Study of the Jews in Cincinnati. 1917. Cincinnati. 

C. C. Caldwell. Industrial Licensing and American Trade Unions. Johns 
Hopkins. 

Arthur W. Calhoun. The Social Foundations of the American Family. 1916. 
Clark. 

Margaret J. Calvin. The Corporate Life of the Woman’s College. 1916. 
Teachers College. 
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Edwin Leavitt Clarke. American Men of Letters: Their Nature and Nurture. 
1916. Columbia. 

Howard E. Clarke. The Conception of Evolution in Some of Its Implications 
for Educational Theory. 1916. Teachers College. 

C. W. Coulter. The Religious Organization of the Old Testament. 1916. 
Yale. 

Mary Thompson Cowper. History of Woman Suffrage in Kansas. Kansas. 

William T. Cross. Institutions of Charity and Correction. 1918. Chicago. 

D. N. Davidson. Farmers’ Organizations in the United States. Johns 
Hopkins. 

Herbert K. Dennis. The French Canadian Population: A Study in Race 
Psychology. 1917. Harvard. 

Herbert M. Diamond. Interrelations of Religion and Capital. Yale. 

Charles A. Dice. New Factors Affecting the Motive to Save. 1916. Wis- 
consin. 

Aaron I. Dotey. The Relative Efficiency of Different Groups of High School 
Pupils. 1916. Teachers College. 

Grove Samuel Dow. The Social History of Martha’s Vineyard. 1916. 
Chicago. 

A.M. Dushkin. A Study of the Efficiency of Jewish Religious Schools. 1916. 
Teachers College. 

Edna Hatfield Edmondson. The Population of Gary, Indiana. 1916. 
Indiana. 

Earle E. Eubank. A Study of the Deserting Husband. 1916. Chicago. 

Alexander Fleisher. Constitutional Clauses Dealing with Health, Charities, 
and Corrections. 1916. Pennsylvania. 

Bessie Gambrill. A Study of the Occupations of College Graduates Ten 
Years after Graduation. 1916. Teachers College. 

Walter F. Geissel. Superannuation in American Trade Unions. 1917. Johns 
Hopkins. 

Philip L. Gillette. Korean Gilds. Yale. 

Albert R. Gminder. The Operation of Workmen’s Compensation Systems in 
the United States. 1917. Johns Hopkins. 

L. Havemeyer. The Drama of Primitive Peoples. 1916. Yale. 

Edna Gertrude Henry. The Principles of Medical Social Service. 1916. 
Indiana. 

Henry Horace Hibbs, Jr. A Study of Infant Mortality in Boston. 1916. 


Columbia. 
E. T. Hiller. The Technique of the Strike: A Social Psychological Study. 


1917. Chicago. 
Roberta Hodgson. Types and Traits of the Negroes of Athens, Georgia. 


1916. Wisconsin. 
Kremer J. Hoke. The Relation of Intelligence, Achievements and Social 


Progress. 1916. Teachers College. 
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Hilary Herbert Holmes. Denominational Control of Colleges. 1916. Teach- 
ers College. 

C. Roland Hugins. The Use of Armed Force in Labor Disputes. 1917. 
Cornell. 

Edwin E. Jacobs. Feminism: Its Relation to the Family and Society. 1917. 
Clark. 

George Milton Janes. The Control of Strikes in American Trade Unions. 
1916. Johns Hopkins. 

Percy G. Kammerer. The Unmarried Mo*her. 1917. Harvard. 

George William Kleihege. The Psychology of Social Classes and Political 
Parties. Kansas. 

C.S.Laidman. The Place of the Church in the Modern City. 1917. Chicago. 

L. O. Lantis. History of Agriculture in Ohio. Ohio State. 

E. Lauer. Wendish Serfdom on the German Church Lands in the Middle 
Ages. 1916. Chicago. 

Ferris F. Laune. The Immigrant and Agriculture. 1918. Chicago. 

W. E. Lawrence. Function of War in Societal Evolution. Yale. 

Frederick E. Lee. Influence of Jesuit Missions upon Native Races. Yale. 

Edwin L. Leonard. History of the Relations of the City of Baltimore to Relief 
Work. 1917. Catholic. 

Ervin Eugene Lewis. Social Factors in Vocational Guidance. 19:6. 
Teachers College. 

F. E. Lumley. The Industrial Organization of the Old Testament. 1916. 
Yale. 

Anna Christine McBride. Certain Phases of the Standardization of Conduct. 
1917. Columbia. 

Lee D. McClean. Characteristics of the Societal Organization of Pastoral 
Peoples. Yale. 

Robert A. F. McDonald. The Increasing Sensitiveness of Elementary School 
Organization to Variations in the Social School Populations, as Indicated 
by Adjustments Made through Special Types of Schools and Classes. 
1916. Teachers College. 

E. F. McGregor. The Family of the Old Testament. 1916. Yale. 

Nellie L. McKinley. History of the Relation of University Governing Boards 
te University Teachers. 1917. Wisconsin. 

J. L. Maddox. The Medicine Man. 1916. Yale. 

John W. Maguire. An Interpretation of the Records of Juvenile Delinquents 
in Certain Cities. 1917. Catholic. 

Samuel Margoshes. Readjustment of School Methods for the Better Assimi- 
lation of the Immigrant Population. 1916. Teachers College. 

Arthur Raymond Mead. The Development of Free Schools in Connecticut 
and Michigan. 1916. Teachers College. 

Frieda Segelke Miller. A Theory of the Development of Trade Unionism in 
the United States. 1917. Chicago. 

Gurdon Ransom Miller. Social Insurance. 1916. Denver. 
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J. W. Morgan. Factors of Social Transformation among the Hill People of 
Western Virginia. 1917. Wésconsin. 

K. Morimoto. The Standard of Living in Japan. 1916. Jokns Hopkins. 

Paul I. Neergaard. Societal Organization as Revealed in the Norse Sagas. 
Yale. 

Stuart G. Noble. The History of Public Education for Negroes in the South. 
1916. Teachers College. 

Stanton Olinger. A Survey of the Fraternity Situation in Kansas University: 
A Study in Group Psychology. Kansas. 

Rebecca T. Osler. The Safeguarding of Professional Standards. 1917. Wis- 
consin. 

Robert G. Patterson. Methods of Wage Payment in the United States. 1916. 
Pennsylvania. 

Alice Paul. Position of Women under the Laws of Pennsylvania. 1916. 
Pennsylvania. 

Walter W. Pettit. Self Support on the Part of High School Students. 1916. 
Teachers College. 

Maurice T. Price. The Missionary Convert. 1916. Chicago. 

William Raddatz. Charitable Foundations. 1916. Wéisconsin. 

E. B. Reuter. The Status of the Mulatto in the United States. 1916. 
Chicago. 

Walter A. Riddell. Some Phases of the Legal Status of Religious Organiza- 
tions in Canada. 1916. Columbia. 

Jesse S. Robinson. The Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers. 1916. Johns Hopkins. 

Mabel L. Robinson. The Curriculum of Women’s Colleges. 1916. Teach- 
ers College. 

Frank Alexander Ross. A Study of the Application of Statistical Methods to 
Certain Sociological Problems. 1917. Columbia. 

Robert F. Seybolt. Apprenticeship and Apprenticeship Education in Colonial 
New England and New York. 1916. Teachers College. 

Herbert Newhard Shenton. Social Activities of Certain Religious Organiza- 
tions. 1917. Columbia. 

H. J. Sheridan. The Public Schools and Religious Education in the Province 
of Ontario. 1916. Teachers College. 

Jacob Singer. Religious Taboo in the Bible. 1917. Nebraska. 

David P. Smelser. Unemployment and American Trade Unions. 1916. 
Johns Hopkins. 

Russell Gordon Smith. A Sociological Study of Opinion in the United States. 
1917. Columbia. 

W. B. Smith. White Servitude in South Carolina. 1916. Chicago. 

Laurence C. Staples. The Economic and Moral Aspects of the Co-operative 
Movement in Ireland. 1917. Harvard. 

Harris E. Starr. Evolution of the Position of Woman. Yale. 
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James Garfield Stevens. The Feeble-minded in Pennsylvania. 1916. Penn- 
sylvania. 

J. Noble Stockett. The Arbitral Settlement of Labor Disputes. 1916. Johns 
Hopkins. 

R. W. Stone. The Rural Survey. 1917. Chicago. 

Elizabeth Swift. Viewpoint and Methodology in the Study of Labor Problems. 
1917. Chicago. 

Victor N. Valgren. Farmers’ Mutual Property Insurance in the United States. 
1916. Chicago. 

J. J. Walsh. A Comparative Study of the Morality of Delinquent Boys and 

Girls. 1916. Teachers College. 

Eugene Weiffenbach. Herder as a Precursor of Modern Sociology. 1916. 
Missouri. 

F. F. Williams. The Efficiency of Compulsory Education Laws. 1916. 
Teachers College. 

Tayi Yanigasawa. Primitive Civilization in Japan. 1916. Columbia. 

Elizabeth Young. The Social Demand Made on Children. 1916. Teachers 
College. 


List OF MASTERS’ THESES IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


D. C. Andrews. Italians in a Coal-mining Town. 1916. Columbia. 

G. B. Austin. Leadership among the Women of an Eastern City. 1916. 
Columbia. 

Ralph Irving Austin. The Public Welfare Board Movement, with Special 
Reference to Nebraska. 1916. Nebraska. 

C. M. Baker. The Present Status of the Grange in Ohio. Ohio State. 

Ernest Bishop. An Economic and Social Study of Tuberculosis in Los Angeles. 
1916. Southern California. 

Lottie Bohrer. Playground Development in the Schools of Oklahoma. 1916. 
Oklahoma. 

K. Borders. A Community in the Tobacco Region of Kentucky. 1916. 
Columbia. 

George Laurence Burr. Organized Labor in Nebraska. 1917. Nebraska. 

Lillian Byrnes. The Problem of the Superannuated Worker in Minneapolis. 
1916. Minnesota. 

J. D. Calvert. Statistical Study of American Newspapers. 1916. Columbia. 

M. A. Cannon. The Institutional Life of a Rural Community. 1916. 
Columbia. 

M. Chaffee. Statistical Study of American Newspapers. 1916. Columbia. 

Claude F. Clayton. The Theory of Social Unity. Missouri. 

Warren B. Cole. The Milk Supply of Chicago. 1916. Chicago. 

Harold F. Cotterman. The History of the Grange in Ohio. Ohio State. 

Ralph Davis. The Social Attitudes of Certain Protestant Churches. 1916. 
Southern California. 
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Madeline Davison. Roofs in Their Relation to Social Problems. 1916. 
Chicago. 

Helen Dolley. The Milk Supply of Los Angeles. 1916. Southern California. 

Agnes Drury. Industrial Education of Women. 1916. Ohio State. 

Mabel Brown Ellis. Federal Regulation of Child Labor. 1916. Chicago. 

Thomas Finley Ellis. Recent Development of the Juvenile Court. Indiana. 

Lois Ely. A Social Study of Christian Hymnology. 1917. Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Harold K. Ferguson. A Psychological Study of Provincetown, Massachusetts. 
1916. Clark. 

W. E. Gettys. A Study in Degeneracy. 1916. Ohio State. 

W.M. Graham. Scientific Administration of Public Non-Institutional Relief, 
with Special Reference to the So-called Mothers’ Pension Laws of Illinois. 
1916. Illinois. 

Andrew Granstedt. Americanization of a Scandinavian Community. 1916. 
Kansas. 

Olga S. Halsey. Compulsory Health Insurance in Great Britain. 1916. 
Wellesley. 

F. E. Harnar. An Ohio Town. 1916. Columbia. 

Ross Hodson. An Economic and Social Study of the Liquor Industry in Los 
Angeles. 1916. Southern California. 

G.R. Johnson. Statistical Study of American Newspapers. 1916. Columbia. 

C. L. Knapp. A Group of Italian Girls: A Sociological Study. 1916. 
Columbia. 

Lester D. Lacy. Social Phases of the Temperance Movement in Kansas. 
1916. Kansas. 

J. H. Lemkau. Influence of the Methodist Episcopal Church on the Ameri- 
canization of Immigrant Germans. 1916. Columbia. 

Elizabeth Long. The Housing Conditions in Circleville, Ohio. 1916. Ohio 
State. 

W. J. MacLeod. A Prince Edward Island Community. 1916. Columbia. 

Everett Mattoon. A Study of Workmen’s Compensation, with Special Refer- 
ence to California Legislation. 1916. Southern California. 

Daniel F. Meyer. Comparison of Secondary Education in America and 
Europe. 1916. Oklahoma. 

M. G. Montgomery. A Sociological Study of Lumber Camps. 1o16. 
Columbia. 

M. E. Moore. Sociological Problems in Education. 1916. Kansas. 

M.T. Moore. Statistical Study of American Newspapers. 1916. Columbia. 

Ralph W. Nelson. A Constructive Theory of World Organization. 1916. 
Kansas. 

M. B. Perlman. Statistical Study of American Newspapers. 1916. 
Columbia. 

H. F. Pinnell. The Sociology of Lester F. Ward. 1917. Southern California. 

L. R. Plank. Statistical Study of American Newspapers. 1916. Columbia. 
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Mary Poggi. The Social Activities of the Roman Catholic Church in Los 
Angeles. 1916. Southern California. 

Robert Ray Pruet. Long-Time Agricultural Credit. 1916. Oklahoma. 

William Ramsey. A Social Study of Educational Provisions for the Adult 
Immigrant in Los Angeles. 1917. Southern California. 

Will A. Ransom. Public Opinion in Municipal Government. 1916. Kansas. 

Irene Raymond. Waste and Its Elimination as Regards Exceptional Children. 
1916. Kansas. 

Edwin B. Smith. The Public-Land Question in the United States. 10916. 
Denver. 

Gilbert H. Smith. Influence of Religious Denominations among the Students 
in American Universities. 1916. Oklahoma. 

M.D. Smith. Statistical Study of American Newspapers. 1916. Columbia. 

A. M. Stitt. Statistical Study of American Newspapers. 1916. Columbia. 

J. C. Thompson. Statistical Study of American Newspapers. 1916. 
Columbia. 

Robert Thompson. Attitude of Primitive Peoples toward Amalgamation. 
1916. Minnesota. 

V. R. Vergades. The Development of Greek Control of Restaurants, Candy 
Stores, and Shoe-Shine Parlors. 1916. Oberlin. 

Maida Wellborn. A Sociological Analysis of the Educational Ideas of Madame 
Montessori. 1917. Southern California. 

William O. Weyforth. The Organizability of Laber. 1916. Johns Hopkins. 

Laura Wheaton. ‘The Social Activities of the Protestant Churches of Colum- 
bus. 1916. Ohio State. 

Harry S. Will. Some Effects of Environment on Mental Processes. 1916. 
Ohio State. 

A. L. Wills. Neapolitans and Genoese in an American Factory Town. 1916. 
Columbia. 

Edna Waterman Worthley. Municipal Sunday Legislation. 1916. Nebraska. 

A.S. Yeretsian. Armenian Immigration to the United States. 1917. South- 
ern California. 

William E. Zeuch. The Causes of Industrial Conflict in the Metal Trades of 

Worcester. 1916. Clark. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI ORGANIZES SOCIAL SCIENCE FRATERNITY 


On January 7, twenty-nine members of the faculty of the University 
of Missouri, belonging to the departments of history, sociology, anthro- 
pology, philosophy, psychology, education, economics, political science, 
law, etc., met and organized a new professional fraternity, Alpha Zeta Pi 
(Anthropos Zoon Politikon), for the promotion of the social sciences. 
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While the present organization is a purely local one, the organizers have 
had in mind the possibility of similar societies in various institutions of 
the country getting together and forming a national organization with 
the same purpose. Alpha Zeta Pi will attempt to do for the social 
sciences what Sigma Xi is doing for the natural sciences. Students who 
have distinguished themselves in the university by giving special promise 
of future achievement in the social sciences will be stimulated by being 
elected student members of the fraternity, and may later be elected per- 
manent members. Both student members and permanent members 
will have equal rights in the fraternity. 

The officers for the present academic year are: President, Professor 
Max F. Meyer, of the department of psychology; Vice-President, Profes- 
sor C. A. Ellwood, of the department of sociology; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Professor J. E. Wrench, of the department of history. Other institu- 
tions desiring to organize chapters are invited to correspond with Pro- 
fessor Wrench. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NorTH DAKOTA 


At a recent meeting of the University Council it was voted to make 
social science work required for Freshmen and Sophomores. Twelve 


hours are required of those liberal arts students who do not expect to 
specialize in the natural sciences, eight hours of those who do. Three 
social science departments are involved, namely, History, Economics, 
and Sociology. In the case of the twelve-hour requirement, four credit 
hours are to be given to each of the three departments. In the case of 
the eight-hour requirement, students are to choose four credit hours 
each from two of the three departments at their option. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
Professor Hutton Webster’s Primitive Secret Societies has recently 
appeared in a Japanese translation by Professor Tasaki of the Nagasaki 
Higher Commercial School. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Professor Emory J. Bogardus has just published a lecture given 
before the members of the Southern California Association of Applied 
Psychology, on Psychological Bases of Social Problems. 


‘ 
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Two new courses have been added this semester to the list of courses 
in sociology offered at the University of Southern California, namely, 
Social Legislation and Rural Sociology. 

A new man has been added as a lecturer to the regular sociological 
staff of instructors, Mr. H. J. McClean, a graduate of Stanford and 
now completing the work in law for the degree of Juris Doctor. He 
will give the courses in Social Legislation and Criminology. 

The enrolment in the sociology courses here this semester (not 
counting out duplicates) reaches the number of 485 students. Alli of 
the courses are of upper division and graduate standing, excepting 
Sociology I. 
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Scientific Management and Labor. By ROBERT FRANKLIN Hoxie. 
New York: Appleton, 1915. 

In the long contest with machinery and division of labor the all-round 
skilled mechanic has seen his skill turned over to the employer who owns 
the machine and directs the unskilled laborer who has taken his place. 
In only a few cases, such as that of the printers, has the trade union been 
able to “capture the machine” and to secure for its members a share of 
the increased product. In many cases the union has disappeared, or, if 
it has reappeared, it has done so, not in the form of a limited union of a 
particular craft, but in that of an industrial union including all who work 
in the shop. 

Now “scientific management” suddenly appears, with the purpose 
of turning over to the employer the remainder of the skill which the 
craftsman still retains in his head and hand not yet transferred to 
machinery. The object of invention, here, is not that of a substitute 
machine, but an analysis of the very motions that constitute the skill 
itself; the breaking up of these motions into their elementary parts; the 
elimination of waste motions and the selection of time-saving motions; 
the timing of each motion by a stop watch, and the recording of both 
time-saving motions and their standard times on instruction sheets, by 
which almost any unskilled laborer can learn quickly to do the work. 
These time-and-motion sheets and instruction cards are the property of 
the employer, and with them goes the craftsman’s former ownership of 
his trade secrets and personal skill, on which his bargaining power and 
trade union depended. 

Not only this, but the time-and-motion studies make it possible to 
introduce new and ingenious methods of payment which take away from 
each individual worker the feeling of dependence on his fellow-workmen 
for the protection which a trade union affords. When a set of motions 
is timed and a standard time is set for completing the motions, then each 
workman is induced by the offer of a bonus to reduce the time, to exceed 
the “task,” and to look to himself instead of his fellows for higher wages. 

Thus scientific management becomes, not merely an extension of 
machine methods into the human machine, but an extension of scientific 
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psychology into working-class psychology. No wonder that this subject 
is the most fundamental and irrepressible of the conflicts of capital and 
labor; for it is nothing less than the struggle between centralized effi- 
ciency and distributive democracy. 

So broad and deep is the subject that Mr. Hoxie does not pretend to 
have covered it in this short treatise. ‘Some vital matters,” he says, 
“have been discussed very briefly and one important topic—unfounded 
and unproved trade union charges against scientific management—has 
been omitted altogether” (p. vi). He hopes in a later study to discuss 
these omitted topics fully. Indeed, without them, the present work is 
but one side of the subject. It is to be hoped that he may have the 
opportunity of finishing his work in the thoroughly admirable and 
scientific manner thus far employed. 

For he tells us here his entire method: first, a prolonged study of the 
controversial literature; then two preliminary statements, submitted 
by him to the opposite sides, on “Labor Claims of Scientific Managers” 
and “Trade Union Objections to Scientific Management”; then the 
boiling down of these statements to some two hundred “vital points at 
issue”; then a questionnaire submitted to employers and employees 
designed to force the issue on each of these points; then the selection of 
35 shops, designated, “with a few special exceptions,” by scientific 
managers; then investigation in these shops accompanied by a chosen 
representative of the American Federation of Labor and a representative 
of “employing management,” both of whom attached their signatures 
and gave their “unqualified approval” to his conclusions and to the 
monograph now published. There could scarcely be a more thoroughly 
verified piece of investigation or a more surely justified set of conclu- 
sions, on so critical a subject of hostile interests, except for the inability 
of the author to take the final step of submitting it, before publication, 
to the criticisms of the employers, scientific managers, and labor leaders 
whose shops, claims, and objections had been investigated. Doubt- 
less before he finishes the second half of his work this also will be 
done. 

Hoxie’s method of investigation, which I have just called “scien- 
tific” as applied to the social sciences, is in interesting contrast to the 
same term as appropriated by the originators of scientific management. 
Hoxie analyzes Taylor’s claim of “‘scientific laws,”’ and these turn out 
to be just the same ipse dixit which in former days was known as “divine 
law”’ and latterly as “natural law.” They simply stop further discus- 
sion and that ends it. “As reasonably,” quoting from Mr. Taylor, 
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‘*might we insist on bargaining about the time and place of the rising and 
setting of the sun” (p. 40). 

But Hoxie discovers that it takes a highly mathematical and capable 
astronomer, and many of them together, to ascertain and predict even 
so precise a thing as the rising and setting of the sun. “Far from being 
the invariable and purely objective matters that they are pictured,” he 
says, “‘the methods and results of time study and task setting are, in 
practice, the special sport of individual judgment and opinion, subject 
to all the possibilities of diversity, inaccuracy, and injustice that arise 
from human ignorance and prejudice”’ (p. 40). ‘Scientific management 
as a movement is cursed with fakirs. The great rewards which a few 
leaders in the movement have secured for their services have brought 
into the field a crowd of industrial patent medicine men”’ (p. 117). 

There are seventeen points, Hoxie has counted, where “the judgment 
of the employer, the time study man, or the workers may be exercised 
so as to produce variation that will affect and alter the task itself” (p. 46). 
That is, there are seventeen different movable points of observation, from 
each of which three different persons, with three different interests to 
serve, may set down three different times for the same sun to rise at the 
same place. Some of these variables have a list of subvariations as 
follows: “‘(1) the general attitude, ideas, and purposes of the manage- 
ment and the consequent general instructions given to the time study 
man”’; “‘(5) the mode of selection of the workers to be timed and their 
speed and skill relative to the other members of the group”; “(7) the 
atmospheric conditions, time of day, time of year, the mental and physi- 
cal condition of the workers when timed and the judgment exercised in 
reducing these matters to the normai”’; “ (11) the judgment of the time 
study man as to the pace maintained under timing relative to the 
‘proper,’ ‘normal,’ or maximum speed which should be demanded’’; 
and so on for seventeen varieties (pp. 46, 47). 

And what is the class of men hired by scientific managers actually 
to do this class of work, “‘the most crucial in the scheme of scientific 
management” ? 


The best men in this work are perhaps technically qualified, but... . 
the best of them are technicians with little knowledge of the subject of fatigue, 
little understanding of psychology and temperament, little understanding of 
the viewpoint and problems of the workers, and almost altogether lacking in 
knowledge of and interest in the broader economic and social aspects of working 
class welfare. The bulk of the time study men encountered were immature 
men drawn from the shop or college [They] were found to be prevail- 
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ingly of the narrow-minded mechanical type, poorly paid and occupying the 
lowest positions in the managerial organizations The start is often 
made at $15.00 a week. A good time study man, according to current stand- 
ards, can be had at from $75 to $100 per month, and $125 per month is a rather 
high rating for experienced men In fact, the time study man, who, if 
scientific management is to make good the most important of its labor claims, 
should be among the most highly trained and influential officials in the shop, a 
scientist in viewpoint, a wise arbiter between employer and workmen, is, in 
general, a petty functionary, a specialist workman, 4 sort of clerk, who has 
no voice in the counsels of the higher officials. 


Thus the time when the workman’s sun shall be ordered to rise and 
set is fixed, for the most part, not by the scientist, but by his clerks. 

Again, in addition to his method of investigation, Hoxie sets forth 
his two standards of judgment by means of which he passes upon the 
merits of scientific management. The first standard is “what it proves 
to be in its actual operation,”’ and “not what the ideals or theories of its 
advocates or opponents would have it to be.”” By this standard he finds 
some shops which approach in some particulars the ideals of its advocates 
and many that refute some of the objections of its opponents. Conse- 
quently he consistently distinguishes throughout between scientific man- 
agement “at its best” in practice and scientific management in other 
shops not at its best. Naturally the conclusions based on such a standard 
cannot be satisfactory either to advocates or to opponents. They ought, 
however, to be satisfactory to those who wish to perpetuate “the best”’ 
of scientific management and to eliminate the rest. 

But this standard is modified by his second one. What is the char- 
acter, the scope of scientific management, even at its best? Again, he 
rejects the “theories of its leaders’’ and adopts as his standard of judg- 
ment what actually “exists and persists” in the best shops. Here he 
finds the absence of one thing which the leaders declare to be the “essence 
of scientific management,” namely, “democracy”’ (pp. 4, 5). 

Evidently the term “democracy” has a double meaning as used by 
the scientific managers and Hoxie. These two meanings Hoxie very 
keenly distinguishes. One is the “democracy of science’ which sweeps 
away “the personal authority of the employer and the arbitrary rules 
and regulations of the workmen with all the machinery for negotiations 
and the enforcement of decisions created by both, and substitutes in 
all matters the impersonal dictates of natural law and fact’’ (p. 100). 
Such a “democracy of science” springs from a theory of “fundamental 
harmony of interests’ of employer and employee. If these interests are 
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“‘naturally’’ harmonious, then there is no need of negotiation and bar- 
gaining. All that is needed is exact measurement, as in the physical 
sciences. 

The other definition of democracy is such an arrangement as “gives 
the workers power and opportunities, as compared with the employers, 
to express and advance their viewpoint and enforce their demands”’ 
(pp. 103, 104). This is the democracy of equality of bargaining power. 
Such democracy does not exist in scientific management shops at their 
best, for “the power of the individual worker against the employer is 
weakened” (p. 104) and “with rare exceptions” unionism and collective 
bargaining do not exist (p. 109). 

Other topics covered by the book are the incompleteness and hurry 
of installation of scientific management, “functional foremanship,” 
selection and hiring, instruction and training, specialization of workers, 
rate-making, modes of payment, maintenance of rates, overexertion and 
exhaustion, advancement and promotion, discipline, discharge and 
length of service, industrial democracy, and collective bargaining. To 
discuss them all would require several papers. They cover, we may say, 
almost the whole trend of modern business with reference to labor. 

Whether it be called scientific management, or something else, the 
fact is that it is part of a resistless movement for business efficiency which 
cannot be suppressed either by labor or by government. The union that 
suppresses it will drive business to non-union shops, and the government 
that suppresses it will succumb to other nations. Seeing this outcome, 
Hoxie holds that ‘‘the main demands are for a frank recognition of the 
trend of events and for some method of putting back into the worker’s 
life the content which he is losing as the result of increasing specialization 
and the abandonment of the old apprenticeship.” 


Joun R. Commons 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Inventors and Money-Makers. Lectures on Some Relations between 
Economics and Psychology. By F. W. Taussic. New York: 
Macmillan, 1915. Pp. ix+138. 

These three semi-popular lectures constitute in the main a criticism 
of the Utilitarian contention that a conscious self-interest must be at 
the basis of all wealth production. The argument is interesting as an 
illustration of the influence which biology is coming to exert upon eco- 
nomic theory, for its final appeal is to man’s instinctive equipment. The 
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Utilitarian assumption of the “economic man” is rejected because the 
author cannot discover any instincts of accumulation and barter 
(pp. 4, 81). He does contend, however, that man possesses an instinct 
of contrivance or workmanship which will better explain his inventive- 
ness than will his desire for wealth, though the latter stimulus has not 
been inoperative among inventors. With the business man also the 
desire for wealth has been a very strong motive to accumulation, but 
this desire is not a simple instinct of accumulation. It is rather a 
composite of the instincts of contrivance, domination, emulation, and 
sympathy or altruism, which demand wealth for their satisfaction 
(pp. 79 ff.). 

While the author believes his stand against the Utilitarian economics 
well taken, he has not sufficient faith in the instinct of contrivance to 
advocate the abolishment of the patent laws (p. 52). Neither is he an 
unqualified advocate of collectivism as a substitute for the competitive 
system, for he is doubtful whether the instinct of altruism will be able 
completely to overcome the opposing instincts of emulation and domina- 
tion. However, the experience of the nineteenth century has shown that 
the last two instincts can be greatly modified by training, and therefore 
a large measure of collectivism is not unthinkable for the future (pp. 125, 
133-34): 

An adequate criticism of this book cannot be made in a few words. 
However, the reviewer takes issue with the method of the argument 
rather than with the author’s major conclusions, and this criticism of 
method may be outlined in two general propositions: First, every fact 
here explained by means of an appeal to instinct could have been 
accounted for equally well—and sometimes with greater clearness— 
on the basis of habits acquired through training. Secondly, all the argu- 
ments used in the book to establish the existence of the instincts appealed 
to are equally applicable if we substitute for the word “instinct” the 
term “acquired habit.” The author seems to have fallen into the 
methodological error now so common among biologists of referring to 
well-established and widespread habits as native tendencies or instincts, 
apparently on the assumption that whatever is common to the race must 
have been born in the individual rather than have been acquired by him, 
This is an assumption which works very well when applied to the insects 
and other lower forms of life, to which the biologists have given so large 
a part of their attention, but it is open to serious objections when applied 
to so highly plastic a being as man with his great capacity for learning 
and with society’s varied machinery and resources for offering stimuli 
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for imitation, which lead constantly to new uniformities of human nature 
based on habit training. It is interesting to note that the author might 
have supported his major contentions just as effectively by an appeal 
to the new educational and social psychology as to the old biology. 
Economic science has still another step to take before it reaps the harvest 


prepared for it by the new psychology. 
L. L. BERNARD 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 
The Higher Individualism. By EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifilin Co., 1915. Pp. 162. 


This book consists of eight sermons preached at Harvard University. 
“Though not conceived with reference to a general plan, the sermons 
express certain fundamental ideas characteristic of the constructive 
tendency in current religious teaching—such as the social nature of the 
individual, the religious significance of social service, and the modern 
meaning of regeneration, inspiration, mysticism, and the quest for life.”’ 
Briefly, Professor Ames has translated the traditional categories of 
religion into terms of social service. 

In this sense it seems that religion consists very largely in busy-ness. 
The modern commands of Jesus to his disciples are, ‘Go, teach; build 
schools and colleges; . . . . found hospitals and laboratories, and dis- 
pensaries; . . . . found settlements and peace societies and boards of 
arbitration; publish the poetry of love; dramatize the prodigal son and 
the good Samaritan, etc.”—in brief, Go, organize something, and demon- 
strate the gospel of efficiency. Two or three passages suggest that life 
reaches its climax on the football field, and one wonders whether in “the 
quest of life” the author is not thinking of “seeing life.” When we 
somehow connect all of this with “the infinite compassion that throbs 
at the heart of the world,” it seems that we realize ‘the mystical quality 
of religion.” 

Such a conception of religion must be somewhat disconcerting to 
old-fashioned piety, and even the profane may wonder why it needs the 
name of religion. Granting that social service plays an important part 
in life, it seems nevertheless that from a specifically religious standpoint 
life demands that the busy world of here and now be viewed sub specie 
eternitatis; and this implies a certain element of other-worldliness, a 
certain detachment, in thought at least, from the passing show, a com- 
muning of the spirit, traditionally associated with prayer in the closet 
and the still small voice—in short, an “inner”’ life which appears to be 
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omitted from Mr. Ames’s conception of religion. Possibly the inner 
life may be condemned as unmodern and pathological; but then it seems 
that we might dispense with the term “religion.” 

Equally hostile to the traditional demands of the spirit is the sermon 
on “The Higher Individualism,” from which the book receives its title. 
Mr. Ames condemns both the individualism of /Jaissez faire and the 
individualism of personal culture, and in their place he offers the “higher 
individualism” of social function. But here agein we wonder at the use 
of the term “individualism.” Let it be granted that the individual is 
to realize his aims in social relations with his fellows: from the stand- 
point of individualism the higher individualism should be that social order 
which offered the greater freedom of action. In Mr. Ames’s individual- 
ism it seems that the individual enjoys the same measure of freedom as 
one of thegearsofamachine. For example, Mr. Ames does not pretend 
that the switchman of the railroad is gratifying a taste for switching. 
No, his claim to individuality must be satisfied by the fact that, like the 


switch itself, he fulfils a specialized function. 
WARNER FITE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Symbiogenesis. The Universal Law of Progressive Evolution. By 
HERMANN REINHEIMER. London: Knapp, Drewett & Sons 
Ltd. Pp. xxiii+425. 

The title of this work would seem to indicate that the law put forward 
has not been productive of evolving anything like modesty in the author, 
while tedious hours spent upon his pages have not given any evidence of 
the development within the author of either judicial mentality or capacity 
to grasp the most obvious trends of modern investigations. 

As a whole the book is a hopeless jumble of extracts from diverse 
authors, patched together in the effort to show that the central postulate, 
bio-economics, operating in a symbiotic manner is responsible for all the 
manifold phenomena of organized nature. “Love foods’’ come in for 
frequent and grotesque treatment, while the interpretation of the data 
and principles of modern genetics is the most idiotic piece of composition 
it has ever been my misfortune to discover. The chapters on “ Bio- 
nomics,” “Pathogenesis,’”’ “‘Orthogenesis,” “Psychogenesis,” and “ Sci- 
ence and Democracy” show no grasp of the principles of evolution as 
now known, or of their operation in the organic or superorganic phe- 
nomena. 
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On its surface the book presents some plausibility that might with 
uncritical reading prove misleading. There is, however, in the whole 
book nothing to commend it, nor any possible escape from characterizing 
it as the least logical, worst constructed, most inaccurate and irrational] 
book upon evolution that has appeared in a long time. 

The book work is commendable, the typographical mistakes very 
few, but it is unfortunate that the publishers should have expended 
valuable materials and energy upon so useless a production. 

L. Tower 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Black and White in the Southern States, a Study of the Race Problem 
in the United States from a South African Point of View. By 
Maurice S. Evans, C.M.G. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co., 1915. 8vo. Pp. 229. 

This is a sequel to the author’s earlier volume, Black and White in 
Southeast Africa. It is a product of the same searching insight and the 
same candid observation. The writer spent a year traveling in the 
southern states, meeting and talking with all sorts of people of both 
races. Out of this experience he has produced a book which is not the 
mere random observation of an inquisitive traveler. It is rather the 
reflections of a student, seeking not so much a solution—because “there 
is no final solution possible and the Negro will remain a problem for 
generations to come’’—as a wider understanding of a problem already 
familiar. 

The author’s personal attitude is reflected in the way in which he 
defines the problem: “‘How to ensure that two races so different, yet 
living in the same land, shall each have opportunity for its full develop- 
ment, without clashing and without fusion.” 

So much in general. A further analysis reveals the fact that the 
race problem is a question of latitudes. It assumes a different shape in 
the United States and in the West Indies; in the northern and in the 
southern states. In Central Africa and on the West Coast the problem 
is that of the white man in a black man’s country; in South Africa it is 
that of the black man in the white man’s country. 

A white man’s country is any part of the world where a white man 
can live; a black man’s country is any part of the world in which the 
white man can’t live and the black man can. It is in this sense that, 
although the population is overwhelmingly black, South Africa is still 
a white man’s land. 
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The similarity between the racial situation in the southern states and 
in South Africa is due to the fact that, in both instances, the black man 
is living or seeking to live in a white man’s world. 

“ Notwithstanding the markedly different experiences through which 
each country has gone since European settlement first began, the visitor 
from South Africa to the southern states sees much that is familiar.” 
There are differences but they are less than the resemblances. “In 
essence the problem is the same for both of us.”’ 

Not latitude alone but numbers are factors in the racial situation. 
In South Africa the Negro population is vastly larger and is increasing 
more rapidly than the white. In this country the reverse is true. 

The author believes that “the genius of the European peoples con- 
cerned will probably enable them to govern their tropical dependencies 
with justice and consideration, and adjust their methods to suit the 
development and changing needs of the governed In South 
Africa and the United States,” however, “the problem is much more 
complex and difficult.” In the tropics the white man is a mere sojourner. 
Here and in South Africa the races live permanently side by side. It is 
the problem of the twentieth century to discover a basis of adjustment. 

Finally, however, the discussion turns, not on matters of fact, but on 
those of political dogma. Racial differences, the author holds, are fun- 
damental and they must be preserved. The races must live separately, 


but they must work out their separate destinies, not in conflict, but in 
co-operation. This means that the solution of the problem must be 
found in some sort of bi-racial organization, in which the Negro will be 
given some sort of political and moral autonomy and remain, as Booker 
T. Washington phrased it, “a nation within a nation.” 

ROBERT E. PARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


La Force motrice au point de vue économique et social. By G. 
OLPHE-GALLIARD. Paris: M. Giard & E. Briére, 1915. 
Pp. 310. Fr. 7. 

No better discussion of the effects of the use of motive power upon 
industria] and social life could fairly be desired than is afforded by this 
book, which was rewarded by the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences. Successive chapters discuss the development and social effects 
of water power, steam, gas motors, and finally of various electrical 
devices, throughout the whole range of industry. These latter, the 
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author thinks, will have as transforming an influence upon twentieth- 
century civilization as steam power did upon the civilization of the nine- 
teenth. He is wholly optimistic as to the social effects of the use of 
hydraulic and electrical power in industry to replace steam. He believes 
that this revolution in the form of motive power used in manufacturing 
and transportation will do much to counteract the evil results which 
followed the development of the use of steam power in the nineteenth 
century. The book is interestingly written and the author is careful to 
point out that the kind of motive power used in a society is, like other 
technological devices, not a direct and primary social cause, but a means 


which, nevertheless, profoundly influences social life. 
C. A. ELLwoop 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Hereditary Fragility of Bone. By H.S.Conarp and C. B. DAvVEN- 
PorT. Cold Spring Harbor: Eugenics Record Office, Novem- 
ber, 1915. Pp. 31. $0.15. 

This is Bulletin No. 14 in the series published by the Eugenics Record 
Office, the study being suggested by an extensive family history con- 
tributed by Professor H. S. Conard, of Grinnell College. The study 
deals with a peculiar brittleness of bones found in children and called 
osteopsathyrosis. The literature dealing with this condition has been 
thoroughly canvassed and every authentic case of its reappearance in 
the same family has been chartered. The authors conclude that 
“heredity is the only important etiological factor.” They find the trait 
a dominant one, and correlated with porcelain blue sclerotic coat. The 
distribution of affected individuals in affected fraternities is in close 
agreement with the Mendelian expectation. The study is an interesting 
suggestion of results that may be achieved by the co-operation of indi- 
vidual investigators with the specialized staff of the Eugenics Record 


Office. 
F. H. HANKINS 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Educational Hygiene from the Pre-School Period to the University. 
Edited by Louts W. RaAPeer, Po.D. New York: Scribner, 
1915. Pp. xix+650. 

As the title indicates, this is a compendium of “the latest information 
and advice of leading specialists” on the numerous phases of hygiene 
with special reference to the public school and other educational efforts. 
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The subject has been treated broadly so that there would seem to be no 
phase of the health problem, private or public, domestic, scholastic, or 
industrial, which is noi in some way touched upon in this volume. There 
are four main divisions of the material treating, respectively, “‘Health 
Sociology,” ‘“‘The Administration of Educational Hygiene,” “The 
Divisions and Practise of Educational Hygiene,” and “‘The Hygiene of 
the College.” The editor would seem to lay most stress on the third 
division which includes twenty of the chapters under the captions 
“Medical Inspection of Schools,” “‘School Sanitation,” “Physical Edu- 
cation,” ‘The Teaching of Hygiene,” and “‘The Hygiene of Instruction.” 
There are in all thirty-three chapters and twenty-seven authors. While 
the contributors cannot be rated as equally authoritative, the high excel- 
lence of the material is vouched for by the appearance in the first part 
alone of such well-known experts as Dr. E. H. Lewinski-Corwin, of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, Professor C. B. Davenport, of Cold 
Spring Harbor, and Clarence A. Perry, of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
The volume includes more than a hundred splendid illustrations, well 
chosen and full of meaning; a bibliography including books, magazines, 
and reports; several appendices; and an index. It is in fact encyclopedic, 
authoritative, and complete. It should have large use both as text and 


as reference book. 
F. H. HANKINS 


UNIVERSITY 


Annual Report of the New York State Probation Commission for the 
Year 1914. Prepared by Homer Fotks, President, and 
CHartes L. CuuTe, Secretary. Albany: J. B. Lyon Co., 
1915. Pp. 505. 

This report is such that it is of fundamental value to the judges of 
the juvenile courts and all the probation officers of New York state. It 
is also of great interest and usefulness to anyone engaged in probation 
work. 

It consists of the general report of the Commission (67 pages); 
statistical summaries (56 pages); proceedings of conferences (296 pages) ; 
citations of laws of other states (8 pages); and a directory of the proba- 
tion officers of New York state (56 pages). 

The State Probation Commission was created in 1907. Its principal 
duties, as prescribed by law (sec. 30, chap. 54, Consolidated Laws, as 
amended by chap. 613, Laws of 1910), are as follows: to meet at stated 
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times, not less than once every two months; to exercise general super- 
vision over the work of probation officers throughout the state and to 
keep informed as to their work; to inquire into the conduct and efficiency 
of probation officers from time to time; to endeavor to secure the effec- 
tive application of the probation system, and the enforcement of the pro- 
bation law in all parts of the state; to collect and publish statistical and 
other information and make recommendations as to the operations of the 
probation system; to inform all magistrates and probation officers of any 
legislation directly affecting probation, and to publish each year a list 
of all probation officers in the state; to make an annual report to the 
legislature showing the proceedings of the Commission, the results of the 
probation system as administered in the various parts of the state, with 
recommendations. 

During 1914 the specific activities of the Commission included the 
following: the holding of regular bimonthly Commission meetings in 
various cities; the receipt of monthly statistical reports from all pro- 
bation officers in the state, and the tabulation of the same; the publica- 
tion and distribution of literature on probation, including the annual 
report and the Manual for Probation Officers; supplying probation officers 
with blank forms, record books, literature, and information to assist them 
in their work; visits of inspection and investigation of the work of courts 
and probation officers throughout the state; special efforts for the exten- 
sion of the probation system in cities and counties; assisting in civil 
service examinations, both state and local, for the appointment of pro- 
bation officers; studying legislation affecting probation introduced or 
proposed; conducting the following conferences: (a) the fourth series 
of New York City conferences on probation, consisting of nine meetings; 
(6) the seventh annual conference of probation officers at Utica; (c) the 
sixth annual conference of the State Association of Magistrates in Albany. 

The main recommendations of the report, which are excellent and 
which are just as applicable to every other state as to New York, may be 
summarized as follows: (1) All probation officers should be appointed 
from competitive civil service examination. (2) Probation work should 
be standardized everywhere by employing as many officers as the number 
of cases requires, by paying them adequate salaries, and by systematizing 
and co-ordinating their work under an efficient chief probation officer 
in the larger courts. (3) Preliminary investigations should be made by 
probation officers of all cases before being placed on probation. (4) A 
system of juvenile courts, either entirely separate, or separate parts of 
existing courts, should be established throughout the state. (5) In all 
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the larger cities of the state detention homes should be built for the care 
of children, pending trial and investigation. (6) Greater co-ordination 
should exist between probation and parole work, and the state should 


supervise all parole work. 
Jort D. HunTER 
JuveNILE Court oF Cook County, ILLrINo1s 


Outlines of Child Study. By Witt1aAM A. MCKEEVER. New York: 
Macmillan, 1915. Pp. xiv+181. $1.00. 

The secondary title, ““A Text Book for Parent Teacher Associations, 
Mothers’ Clubs, and All Kindred Organizations,” reveals the purpose of 
the volume. A section describing aims, methods of organization, and 
conduct of clubs for child study is followed by 112 programs furnishing 
topics for speakers, references, and suggestions for further discussion. In 
the programs the cycle of domestic life in relation to the community is 
rehearsed: the mother, the care of the baby, pre-school training, pre- 
adolescence, vacation activities, adolescence, vocations, and religious 
development. Emphasis is given to conditions prevailing in rural 
districts. 

A third section contains two lists of publications, the first intended 
to serve as a minimum library, the second as a larger book-shelf for more 
extended study. 

The professional theorist is at first likely to dub a book of this type 
unnecessary and second hand. There are immediate, live issues, how- 
ever, which even the specialist in child psychology often fails to meet in 
training his own children. Light on such questions is a boon to busy 


unacademic people. 
E. L. TALBERT 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Industrial Home Work in Massachusetts. By the Department of 
Research, Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. Pre- 
pared under the joint direction of the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics and Amy Hewes, PH.D., 1915. Pp. xxxi+191. 
$0.80. 

It is surprising that from a painstaking, carefully arranged report, 
with a preface containing an admirable summary, the total impression is 
confusing. Facts stand out clearly enough, but their meaning is obscure. 
One suspects that the meaning of home work in Massachusetts is not a 
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dire tale of woe; and yet the facts are imposing. Wages are impossibly 
low; unemployment is great. And yet, because in the majority of house- 
holds home work is used only as supplementary to outside work and 
earnings, the looked-for distress is not in evidence. 

This study undertaken by the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union in conjunction with the Bureau of Statistics was originally pub- 
lished by the state without the introductory matter and the conclusions 
of the present volume. The earlier document had the value of stating 
the situation simply and succinctly while the rather mooted “conclusions” 
of the private organization, which may or may not follow from the text, 
complicate and probably exaggerate the issues. 

The investigators found that in the six industries studied: (1) there 
were 78 per cent of the workers receiving less than $150 a year; (2) em- 
ployment was very irregular; (3) child labor did about one-fifth of the 
work (child labor was eliminated by the Legislature in 1913); (4) living 
and working conditions were not bad. 

The director of the study pointed out the inadequate nature of the 
present licensing and the expense and elaborateness of complete licens- 
ing, and concludes in favor of prohibition. 

The proposal which seems to cover the problem most effectively is 
one by Professor Cummins, which appears in a footnote. He favors 
putting large discretionary powers in the hands of the Department of 
Labor with the assistance of an advisory committee of employers, trade 
unionists, charity workers, etc., which would decide cases on their merits, 
subject to appeal in public hearing. 

As hinted, the effect of the six separate investigations is repetitive 
and tedious. From the conclusions one is honestly forced to the impres- 
sion of much ado about little. Had the facts and the alternative 
remedies proposed been published alone, a much less imposing but far 
more readable and effective document would have resulted. 

Orpway TEAD 
Secretary, Massachusetts Committee on Unemployment 


The Family as a Social and Educational Institution. By WILLy- 
STINE GOODSELL. New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. xiv 
+550. 

Beyond indicating that this book is a “history” and in a “textbook 
series in education,” the author does not offer any explanation of its 
purpose or scope. As history, it follows the time relation consistently, 
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and only the last ninety pages are devoted to the contemporary family. 
As a textbook, it is clearly written, has short chapters with brief bibliog- 
raphies of sources and secondary works, and is an extremely valuable 
condensation of facts and direct citations which otherwise would require 
laborious research for the average student. 

Exactly what the author had in mind in discussing the “family as a 
social and educational institution” is rather obscure—not that he does 
or should present an argument; only in the discussion of present-day 
conditions does he permit himself any expression of opinion. But in the 
mere collection of data some preconception of the family must have been 
a guide. For example, in the minds of some students the family is 
bound up in the welfare of the child, and infant mortality is a point at 
which the family and social welfare converge. No treatment of infant 
mortality other than passing reference is found in the book. Similarly 
no effort is made to formulate a standard of family life, physica! or other- 
wise, or to discuss efforts in that direction. There is no attempt to 
measure economic pressure on the family. No consideration of the 
problem of the aged appears. 

This is noted, not to disparage valuable material which the book does 
contain, but rather to point out that the unifying principle is not alto- 
gether clear. As a textbook intended to provide “canned information,” 
the book is increasingly valuable in proportion to the paucity in library 
facilities where it is used. As a systematic introduction to a problem, 
however, it is rather descriptive than analytical or searching. Indeed, 
the same comment applies to the few instances where the author expresses 
his own opinion on problems of the day. It is not quite clear that the 
writing of some hundreds of pages of descriptive historical treatment of 
the family bears any relation whatever to the opinions he presents on 
family problems today, although his opinions are for the most part 
moderate and doubtless could be sustained. 

On the whole, with the foregoing qualifications which lean rather to 
discussion of the ideal textbook than to fair criticism of one of the first 
in the field, this book is a genuine contribution for which many of 
us have looked. Bridging as it does the gap between Westermarck, 
Howard, and other technical writers on the one hand, and younger 
minds confused by their infinite detail, it will be useful, if not the most 
useful, for undergraduate work in the study of the family for a long 


time to come. 
B. WARREN Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Bibliography of Municipal Government. By WILLIAM BENNETT 
Munro. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1915s. 
Pp. ix+472. $2.50 net. 

A classified list of selected materials on all phases of municipal life, 
for the general reader and special student. The references lay special 
emphasis upon American conditions; include only publications of the 
past fifteen years; give preference to publications easily accessible, and 
official data; aim to be comprehensive, not exhaustive. The references 
are not only to strict governmental matters. ‘‘The boundary lines 
between municipal government on the one hand, and sociology, social 
ethics, or allied subjects on the other, are not rigidly defined”’ (Preface, 
p. v). Many of the references are evaluated by critical notes “based 
upon personal familiarity with the material.” An elaborate author-and- 
subject index is appended. 

This volume is the most comprehensive and accurate bibliography, 
in English, in the field treated. Every person interested in the city will 


welcome it. 
Scott E. W. BEeprorp 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


American Municipal Progress. By CHARLES ZUEBLIN. New 
York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. xiv+522. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of the author’s work by the 
same title, issued in 1902. It is a comprehensive “record of typical 
instances of American municipal progress.’””’ Emphasis is upon the social 
activities of the city, not upon the form of government. It is the best 
popular work in English for the aid of instructors who use laboratory 
methods in studying the modern city. It does for American cities what 
Frederic K. Howe’s books have done for German cities. When visiting 
American cities hereafter I shall be tempted to take this book as my 
Baedeker or guide to their social activities. The book has an appendix, 
an excellent index, and also a well-classified, comprehensive, and valuable 
bibliography, the latter 66 pages in length. 

I should change the arrangement of the material in part. In several 
instances the figures and information are at variance with my own notes 
on the subject. These I cannot verify because Mr. Zueblin seldom gives 
his sources. Mistakes are almost inevitable in such a mass of informa- 
tion. This book has some, e.g. (p. 354), the civic center proposed by the 
Chicago plan is not at the corner of Halsted and Twelfth streets, but at 
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Halsted and Congress streets. One wonders why some subjects are not 
considered, e.g., the noise nuisance; also why so little attention is given 
to some important subjects, as housing. 

However, the merits of the book by this well-known publicist so far 
outweigh the slight criticisms that we may say it is one of the indispens- 
able books for college classes and for all persons interested in municipal 


sociology. 
Scott E. W. Beprorp 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The House on Henry Street. By Litu1an D. WaLpD. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1915. Pp. xii+317. $2.00. 

The growth of this New York settlement is here humanly and 
interestingly related. It is incidentally a source of first-hand obser- 
vations of the effect of American institutions upon our foreign population 
ina great city. The daily experiences of a practical social service worker 
revealed here are “‘social origins” of some of our most important social 
institutions, e.g., recreation, trade unions, social centers, public nursing, 
and widows’ pensions. It is an exhibit of a neighborhood center in its 
varied activities for a New York East Side population. 


Scott E. W. Beprorp 
UnIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Satellite Cities, A Study of Industrial Suburbs. By GraHAM 
ROMEYN TAYLOR. New York: Appleton & Co.,1915. Pp. xix 


+333. $1.50 net. 

This interesting and readable book shows the results of the decentral- 
izing of our population; the reasons for the movement of factories to the 
suburbs. The emphasis of the work is on the people, who go to work in 
the factories, and how they fare. Industry succeeds in these suburbs, 
but not so much can be said for the people. The human point of view 
is not lost sight of in the different chapters. The social and political 
life of the satellite cities is briefly examined and surveyed, but the author 
never forgets his theme—How have the people been benefited? He 
rightly wants the same thought, foresight, and constructive genius used 
for the people as has been used for the business. He shows how the 
powerful persons in industry, founding these suburbs, have failed to 
apply the findings of the science of city-planning and good housing to 
their creations. Not all satellite cities are studied, but certain types are 
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selected—Pullman, Gary, Norwood, Granite City, Fairfield, etc. These 
are briefly compared with English industrial suburbs. 

The book is a clear, human study of the domination of business and 
property rights over the social rights in these new “satellites” thrown 
off from the city. It should be read by all interested in city-planning, 
housing, and the growth of suburbs. Captains of industry should read 
this book. 

Scott E. W. Breprorp 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Heredity and Social Evolution. The Other Side of Eugenics. 
By HERBERT WILLIAM Conn. New York. Abingdon Press, 
1914. Pp. vit+348. 

This is an unusual book for a biologist to write (the author is pro- 
fessor of biology in Wesleyan University), for it argues that civilization 
rests primarily upon acquired rather than upon inherited characters. 
Briefly, the central arguments of the book are that man’s inherited equip- 
ment, consisting of his organic structure and activity tendencies or dis- 
positions (instincts) which are predetermined in this inherited structure 
(pp. 281-82), does not raise him above the animal plane; while human 
civilization is the result of an ages-long process of heaping up and socially 
transmitting wealth and technique—acquired characters. “Human 
civilization is not present in the human ovum, nor is it present in the 
nervous system of the newly born infant” (p. 286). With the advent 
of the human animal there comes a new goal into the world of life 
(p. 310). “Social advance rather than organic advance has become 
the goal of evolution”’ (p. 322). The method of securing this advance 
has also changed from natural selection, operating among animals, to 
social selection, which dominates among men (p. 342). In fact, man 
often has to rely upon his acquired social traits to enable him to over- 
come some of his strongest animal instincts, so greatly has the direction 
and content of his evolution changed (p. 331). 

If this interesting work were confined to the elaboration and support 
of this argument most sociologists would probably find themselves in 
hearty accord, for they have arrived at these conclusions before the 
biologists. But the secondary arguments of the book are not so free 
from objection, for in developing these the author in large degree weakens 
or even contradicts his main contention. His first difficulty arises from 
his attempt to account for the new or “social heredity”’ factor in evolu- 
tion. Apparently he does not regard man’s more highly developed 
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nervous system with its greater plasticity, his hand development, his 
upright position, and his vocal equipment as sufficient in themselves to 
account for the new method of advance, though he takes account of 
all these factors (pp. 289 and 335). Man’s social superiority is due to 
his conscience or moral sense, he says, and this he thinks is a spontaneous 
variation (pp. 118-19) which reduces itself in origin to the “altruistic 
instinct,” “which leads to the willingness of the individual to sacrifice 
his own interests’ to those of society (p. 339). Social life, guided by 
this instinctive moral sense (p. 292), is further aided by two other helpful 
instincts, “the instinct to obey authority” (p. 122) and the “social 
instinct’ which causes people to take pleasure in contacts. Though he 
has defined instincts as merely the “outward expressions of the structure 
of the nervous system”’ (p. 282), he does not explain how this moral 
attitude of altruism, which involves one neural mechanism in one act 
and another in a different act, could be inherited as an instinct or unit 
character in accordance with his own definition of instinct. Thus, after 
all, he reduces the fundamental determining fact of “social evolution” 
back to a trait in organic inheritance which, even if genuine, must have 
been of very doubtful value in the Darwinian struggle for survival. 
“Society is a superstructure, built by social inheritance upon a founda- 
tion laid by organic inheritance” (p. 300). Reasoning in this way he 
finds it necessary to distinguish between moral sense, or the “impulse 
to do the right,’”’ and moral codes or the concrete content of moral con- 
duct and choice, holding that the former is instinctive and prior while 
the latter is acquired from custom, experience, and education (pp. 293, 
295-96) and embodies the main achievement of civilization (pp. 288 ff.). 
But he fails to make clear how the native “impulse to do the right ’”— 
necessarily a highly abstract and generalized attitude as we apprehend 
it in the large, or a very concrete valuation when we are conscious of it 
as the moral measure of a specific act—could either appear independently 
of moral experience or could come prior to the acts upon which it con- 
stitutes evaluations. This difficulty, which he gives no sign of recogniz- 
ing, would seem to destroy his theory of an innate or inherited sense of 
right. Why he should accept an undemonstrated biological hypothesis 
of conscience (thus blocking his own attempt to escape from biological 
determinism) when the experience or habit explanation of conscience is 
so much simpler and has the weight of psychological and sociological 
observations behind it may be explained in part (but not wholly) by his 
failure to distinguish between instinct and acquired habit, a confusion 
which is apparent on many pages (especially pp. 217, 282, 285, and 330). 
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His theory of the function and origin of conscience also leads him to 
a rather antiquated and superficial emphasis upon the conflict between 
egoism and altruism (pp. 249, 265). He thinks that civilization is 
dependent upon individuals sacrificing their own interests to those of 
others, an act which he conceives of as never dictated by intelligence 
but by religion (p. 343), which at times he appears to identify with the 
ethical nature and at other times with the fear of future punishment. 
“Logic alone never leads one to follow conscience” (p. 277). To religion 
he gives a dominant place in the development of the future (p. 343). 
His confusion on these points might have been cleared up in part by 
reconciling two of his own statements. One of these might be called his 
prime law of civilization: “Ethics sacrifices both the individual to society, 
and the present to the future” (p. 262). The other is, ‘The evident 
drift of social evolution is to give to each individual a larger share in the 
good things of this world” (p. 341). Evidently a reconciliation of these 
two statements must be based upon an appreciation of the mutual 
advantages of intelligent co-operation rather than upon the old pleasure- 
pain quantity theory implied in “altruism versus egoism.” 

Space is lacking for more than the mention of some of the other 
secondary traits of the book which will serve to indicate its general 
qualities. The author constantly speaks of the family as the primal 
group, and traces much of social evolution back to it (pp. 84, 141-42). 
He develops a superficial contrast between “patriarchal” or oriental and 
“communal” or occidental types of social organization (p. 155), which 
would seem to rest upon instinctive race traits rather than upon differ- 
ences of economic and cultural environment. The Aryan race, he 
thinks, embodies most perfectly the communal type (p. 196). He has 
some difficulty in reconciling our tendency toward increasing social 
organization and control with liberty, but finally comes out on the side of 
organization and control without giving a wholly consistent explanation. 
Above all, the fact that social evolution is due to the accumulation and 
social transmission of acquired characters, and is therefore infinitely more 
rapid than slow-moving organic evolution, causes him to be very opti- 
mistic. “The future is full of hope,” he says (p. 344). But he does not 
mention the fact that our civilization is largely dependent for the accumu- 
lation of its techniques upon our power and structural resources and that 
the conservation movement has not yet been able to do much to check 
their waste. Indeed, he does not make any considerable use of the 
influence of the material environment in his account of social evolution; 
it appears to have escaped him. In spite of the subtitle of the book he 
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has almost as little to say of eugenics. While he does not find eugenic 
control of evolution valueless, he holds that “under the complex condi- 
tions of society the prospects of improving the race along these lines is 
not very great”’ (p. 326), because social evolution is based primarily upon 
acquired characters. 

It should be repeated that the main criticisms of this book fall upon 
the secondary arguments, though these are by no means always faulty. 
The main contention appears to be sound and in agreement with the 
best sociological thinking of the day. It is regrettable that the value 
of this very readable book should be so greatly diminished by lack of 
psychological and anthropogeographical information and sometimes by a 
failure to have analyzed arguments completely. But if the book had 
no other value it still would mark a distinct advance in the history of 
one field of thought, for it is the advance guard of an inevitable tendency 
of the biologists to venture beyond the study of the invertebrates and 
to become acquainted with the facts and methods of social evolution. 
And because of this significance it has seemed worth while to give so 


much space to an analysis of its arguments. 
L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Arts in a Mechanical Society.—What is the province of the arts and the hand- 
crafts in a society based on machinery is a question that involves estimating mechanical 
production per se. The whole issue is forced into the limelight by the temporary 
abatement of artistic, poetic, and intellectual creativeness through mechanism’s deadly 
bacchanals on the continent. When we are again released to create, what shall be the 
province of the creative? Man used to put himself into his work: he once created 
as he produced. No moreso. Socialism is one protest, an organized protest of labor, 
against the ugliness and injustice of the mechanical order. Machinery has become 
master, not slave. The expressive, the personal, the artistic—and the joy of creating 
—have been crushed out of life. ‘Familiarity with standardized ugliness” has dis- 
placed the intimate quality in things made with one’s own hands. The question is 
larger than simply economic: it is one of mind and soul, of personality, of how man is 
shaping his life! There is a good and a bad in machinery; the time has come to dis- 
criminate between them; and this discrimination lies in the province of the arts.— 
C. R. Ashbee, Hibbert Journal, October, 1915. 


Social Sciences in the Secondary Schools.—Underlying all theories of the func- 
tion of education are the two chief ends, cultural or liberal, and economic or vocational. 
The former is hoary with prestige. The latter is coming to its own as a result of the 
recent enormous progress in the world of industry. Training for political competency 
has been subsumed under the cultural aim. However, the complexity of the social, 
political, and economic issues upon which the citizen is askeds to vote demand that this 
function of education should be a third distinct and independent function. In prac- 
tice, however, civics, economics, etc., are usually elective. Returns from high-school 
questionnaires and data gathered from community voting on economic questions 
reveal a dearth of intelligence upon practical social issues. Competent high-school 
teachers equipped to teach social sciences are wanting. The teaching of civics as such 
needs thorough revision. Present texts are inadequate. Supplementary magazine 
reading needs to be instituted along with visits to social institutions. A basic course 
in social science should be required of all high-school students prior to civics and eco- 
nomics. Finally, the various courses which touch on social life should be correlated 
throughout the elementary- and high-school courses, to inculcate the social point of 
view and social intelligence—Howard T. Lewis, School Review, September, 1915. 

M. T. P. 


Legal Theories and Social Science.—It is asked frequently and in earnest whether 
American law keeps pace with the changing character of American life. The question 
is aggravated by the contention of some that law is in no way dependent on social and 
philosophical science—a view that rests upon a number of theories which need rigid 
inspection. Foremost among them is the theory of the separation of governmental 
powers. This theory forgets that the original conception of law came from these other 
sciences. In governmental practice, moreover, the legislators exert executive and 
administrative powers; the executive makes laws; and the judiciary decides issues of 
a legislative and an executive nature. A higher lawlessness is the accompaniment of 
a theoretical anarchy of a government. The second foundation pillar of the theory of 
laws’ independence is the phonographic theory of the judicial function. In epitome: 
“Tt is not within the judge’s function or within his power to enlarge or improve or 
change the law.”’ Yet actually our common law is the accumulating product of 
judicial enactment; our statute law is interpreted, expanded, contracted by judges, 
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regardless of the intention of the legislatures; and our constitutional law has actually, 
for the most part, been created by our courts in the interests, not of the tardy will of 
an uninformed public opinion, but of justice. This practice should be recognized, 
and the judiciary should logically be provided power and means to investigate scien- 
tifically the justice of the social theories underlying their decisions. Thirdly, our 
constitutionalized theory of natural rights brings social science and judicial decisions 
into conflict and introduces confusion into our judiciary. Legal theory and practice 
may better be avowedly creative than merely so in practice, and then be free to take 
cognizance of scientific social science.—Morris R. Cohen, International Journal of 
Ethics, July, 1915. 


The Practical Value of the Higher Education of the Negro.—The great bulk of 
the Negro race must devote its chief energy to cruder forms of service for as long a 
time in the future as we are able to foresee. So industrial education for the masses 
cannot well be overemphasized. But it should be remembered that the Negro is a 
human being as well as a utensii of service. Each of the ten million Negroes in the 
United States needs to improve his personal qualities and his social efficiency. In 
this work of raising the Negro both industrial and higher education are needed. The 
former pushes up from the bottom, the latter pulls from the top. Neither alone is 
sufficient. According to the latest available data the number of Negroes engaged in 
the higher callings and pursuits number about one-half of 1 per cent and it is to these 
that the race must look for leadership. The Negro must have a leadership within his 
own race. It is only through higher training that these leaders can be developed. As 
racial segregation increases, the demand for internal leadership increases. These 
leaders need the same kind and degree of training as is necessary for the other races. 
The function of the Negro college is to prepare leaders for the race. These leaders 
are necessary and the training of them is of just as much practical advantage to the 
Negro as it is that he be fed and clothed and housed.—Kelly Miller, Education, 
December, 1915. E. B. R. 


Germany’s Social Insurance during the War.—The three branches of the German 
social insurance, though severely strained at the beginning of the war, are now well 
adapted to meet the extraordinary conditions of war times. (1) Sickness insurance: 
The sudden fall in membership, due to the disorganization of industry at the outbreak 
of the war, made certain modifications necessary; in the first place, limiting sickness 
benefits to a period of 26 weeks; and, secondly, raising the membership fees to 4} per 
cent of the member’s gross wages. The reorganization of industry to meet war con- 
ditions has greatly increased the membership and placed this branch on a firm financial 
basis. (2) Accident insurance: At a meeting of representatives of the different insur- 
ance companies, in August, 1914, it was decided that war-risks, arising from the employ- 
ment of unskilled men to take the place of those called to the colors, or from the 
employment of crippled soldiers, would be assumed and payable in full. It was further 
decided that, as a means of counteracting this tendency to the increase of accidents, 
every effort should be put forth to secure the enforcement of safety regulations. 
(3) Invalidity insurance: The German invalidity, old-age, and widow’s insurance is 
borne by 41 insurance companies. The war has greatly reduced the receipts and 
increased the disbursements of these companies, yet, in addition to meeting these 
obligations in full, they have loaned and given millions of marks to different kinds of 
welfare work.—C. V. Bramsnaes, “‘Tysklands Socialforsikring under Krigen,” 
Nationalokonomisk Tidsskrift, October, 1915. H. A. S. 


Alcoholism and the Means of Combating It.—A statistical study of the consump- 
tion of alcohol under different systems of control reveals the efficacy of those systems. 
In Holland the limitation of the number of cabarets has been hardly at all effective 
in combating alcoholism. Those which remain do a larger business. The effect of 
high duties is hard to observe in France, but it seems that heavy revenues have lessened 
the consumption of distilled liquors and have not affected the use of wines. As wine 
is less harmful than stonger drinks, its substitution is preferable to their continued 
use. The suppression of small distilleries means lessened consumption and greater 
government revenues, because of better opportunity for supervision. The government 
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monopolization of the retail trade is another step in advance toward retarding the 
consumption of alcohol. The famous and successful Gotembourg system interdicts 
the retailing of liquors in rural regions. In the cities it monopolizes the business in 
the hands of a company which derives from the sales no real profit. Competition is 
eliminated. The cabarets are wholesomely conducted and unadvertised. The system 
has resulted in a great reduction of the use of liquor in Scandinavia. Absolute pro- 
hibition is a still more radical step the success of which is on trial.—Dr. ne 


Revue d’hygiéne, September, 1915. 


Sexual War Questions.—The great importance of the sexual side in war has been 
shown repeatedly in past wars. It is evident today. According to Neisser, Blaschko, 
and others a relatively high percentage of married men of the army have contracted 
sexual diseases. Neisser explains that sexual abstinence is more difficult for these 
men than it is for the unmarried men. This also applies to the married women and 
war widows at home. Conclusive evidence of this is the increase of illegitimate births 
and the increase in sexual neurosis, not only among women whose husbands are at 
the front, but even among women who have nothing to do with war. The great 
mortality of the war will add a million or more of the best women to the number who 
can never marry. Therefore the easier war regulations for marriage should be kept 
up, and motherhood, in and out of wedlock, generously protected. Furthermore, the 
veterans of the war, crippled or unwounded, should be first considered for official 
positions. Finally female state officials and others should be allowed to marry, 
especially where the wife will be the main support of the family. Illegitimate children 
should be cared for like others and the sting of bastardy entirely removed. The war 
will cause the rise of new social and moral values in these and other respects.—Henriette 
Fiirth, “Sexuelle Kriegsfragen,” Zeitschrift fiir Sexualwissenschaft, July, 


The Evolution of Sexual Preference.—The subject is of particular interest for 
the glimpse that it gives of animal psychology and for its important influence upon 
the evolution of mankind. The claim that animals show no preference for their mates 
cannot be granted, principally for the reason that it leaves unexplained the aesthetic 
sense in the lower animals. It is to be remembered that the survival of a species is 
dependent upon the number of offspring which live rather than upon the number 
born. Consequently the animal that makes the wisest choice of a mate will produce 
the offspring with the greatest survival value. Certain points on an animal readily 
attract the attention of the other sex. If there be a correlation between these and 
general good health, the individual attracted by them will produce stronger children 
than will others. Rosy cheeks are generally associated with bodily health; strong- 
smelling breath with bad digestion or decayed teeth. The man who found the former 
attractive would have a survival value over the one attracted by the second. This 
survival would perpetuate the aesthetic feeling for rosy cheeks and tend to exaggerate the 
rosiness of cheeks. The selection which increased the perfection of the feature would 
presently decrease its value as an index. But it would still be perpetuated to a point 
where it becomes positively harmful. Man’s intellectual development allows him to 
select a mate according to a conception of beauty rather than merely upon the presence 
or absence of certain points. The points have no importance except in relation to the 
whole. A further and a higher synthesis in sexual selection of man’ ind places character 
with or above beauty as an attraction. Progress in this direction is slow.—R. A. 
Fisher, Eugenics Review, October, 1915. E. B. R. 


The Influence of Racial Admixture in Egypt.—The intermingling of peoples and 
the influence of their contact one with the other is a main problem in the tracing of 
the history of civilization. Egypt is exceptionally favorable for tracing the effect of 
the admixture of races. The records there are relatively complete, extend over a long 

riod of time, and start with a nearly pure-blood race. The unmixed original popu- 
fati ation covered the long, tubelike valley of the Nile with the Negroids at the one extreme 
and the Mediterranean races at the other. Before the contacts with either of the 
preceding peoples the Egyptians had for centuries had all the elements of a civiliza- 
tion, but these elements they had not developed. They existed rather as germs than 
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as developed institutions. The increase in cranial capacity that came from an inter- 
mixture with the alien blood from Europe brought also the wonderful development in 
the Egyptian arts and crafts. The abounding prosperity and advance, again, that 
marked the Eighteenth and Nineteenth dynasties came with the influx of ‘the W estern 
Asiatics into Egypt and the intermixture with them. At the opposite end of the valley 
contact with the Negroids and the infiltration of Negro blood was a drag and a hin- 
drance. There the native culture of Egypt was degraded just in the proportion that 
the influence of the dark races of the south made itself felt. Decline in culture was 
coincident with and proportional to the amount of Negroid intermixture. The con- 
trast is most instructive and striking. The contact and intermixture with the virile 
whites from the north brought advance and momentous achievement; the contact and 
intermixture of the sensuous black race in the south retarded dev velopment and pres- 
ently resulted in an actual loss of culture. The two streams of immigration still go 
on, but there is now little intermixture with the virile northern peoples while there is a 
continual infiltration of Negro blood into the Egyptian. The effect is seen in the singu- 
lar lack of originality and slavish devotion to convention which are the outstanding 
features of the modern Egyptian and are the result, in part, of fifty centuries of Negro 
intermixture that has finally more than counterbalanced the infusion of virile northern 
blood which explained Egypt’s achievements in the zenith of her power and a" — 
G. Elliot Smith, Eugenics Review, October, 1915. .B.R. 


Custom and Morality.—Jhering has emphasized custom as an essential element 
of our culture, as though it had, not only a historical, but also an essentially moralizing 
and ethically’ bettering element. This overvaluation is not German, but Chinese, 
French, and English, and has led rather to a contamination of morality. In countries 
like England custom has overgrown everything, and the observation of custom has 
become the standard of valuation. Custom may be regarded in two ways. First, 
custom may be designatory, as the friendly greeting of a person is a designation of 
certain existing relations and valuations; it replaces a verbal explanation. Only in so 
far does custom receive a heightened importance and meaning. Secondly, in contrast 
to this, custom may be regarded as prescriptive, as for instance in the matter of the 
fashion in clothes, or of going to church, or of returning a visit. But custom, in this 
sense, has a deeper meaning or background only when it contains the expression of a 
moral feeling. The confusion of custom and morality has, in connection with the 
pseudo-philosophy of utilitarianism, reduced English society to a low level. German 
philosophy has saved, and will save us, from that.—Josef Kohler, “Sitte und Sittlich- 
keit,”’ Archiv fiir Rechts- und W irtschafts philosophic, No. 8, 1914-15. J. 


The Fighting Instinct: Its Place in Life-—Universal peace can never be realized 
until both militant and pacifist find - same outlet for human activity that make for 
peace and progress. The pursuits a often develop the hardy virtues that war 
takes and utilizes. It is often claimed by the militarist that war is a biological and a 
sociological necessity. But it is possible to find an adequate educational substitute 
for war. The fighting capacity, developed in the long struggle of man with nature 
and animal life, is in no danger of dying out. It tends to accumulate rather than to 
diminish in the world. It needs to be directed and trained rather than to be increased. 
The effect of war is to deplete, not to strengthen, the physical vigor of a nation. It 
gives an opportunity for a display of heroism but does not develop it in those who do 
not already possess it. If heroes are to be developed, it must be done during their 
impressionable years. In this games are the superior means. The virtue of endurance 
so well developed in war is yet better developed in those games that require not only 
obedience but voluntary obedience. Play, in short, preserves and purifies the martial 
capacities while it diminishes the belligerent spirit. It insures to us the benefits of 
past wars while it removes the moral necessity of future wars.—George E. Johnson, 
The Survey, December 4, 1915. . B. R. 


The Psychology of Christian and Jewish Children.—The Christian and Jewish 
students of three schools of Vienna, a trade academy for boys, a Realschule, and a 
girls’ trade school, were studied as to comparative intellectual ability. The age of 
the different pupils was not shown. The followi owing results were obtained. The Jewish 
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children were generally less industrious, but they were more efficient in German, 
French, English, chemistry, physics, mathematics, stenography, business and legal 
studies than were the Christian children. They had better vocabularies and expressed 
thernselves with much greater ease. The Christian children excelled in drawing, 
calligraphy, deportment, and gymnastic work. They had better powers of observa- 
tion but less ability to think abstractly than the Jewish children. The results of the 
stucly point to a greater intellectual ability on the part of the Jewish children. Religion 
and race will produce difference in performance and natural ability. However, the 
Christians of Vienna are a mixture of Germans and Slavs. Adolescence among the 
Jews and Latins comes a year or two earlier than among Germans. For a fair com- 
parison, therefore, an allowance of a year or more must be made. Hence, the greater 
intelectual ability observed is only “superripeness.”—Dr. Ottokar Nemetek, “Zur 
Psychologie christlicher und jiidischer Schiiler,” Zeitschrift fiir Kinderforschung, 
August-September, 1915. c. ©. J. 


A Critical Résumé of Mass and Social Psychology.—Psychology has remained a 
psychology of the individual. There have been only a few attempts at a complete 
psychology of the plurality. Yet a psychology of the individual demands also a sys- 
tematic psychology of the group. Wundt uses the term psychology of peoples and 
is its foremost expounder. He begins with the exchange process between two indi- 
viduals and builds up from there. Mass psychology, according to him, takes a dis- 
tinct problem of a group and begins to analyze the group soul. Sighele in Italy and 
Le Bon in France have done similar work. Wundt refuses to deal with the mutual 
influences of two or more persons and takes up only the soul structure of a greater 
mass. Sighele says that even the crime-committing mob is under definite laws, first, 
that of collective resistance and, secondly, that of increased feeling in the mass. The 
brain works in inverse ration to the number present. Reason is paralyzed and feeling 
increases intensively and extensively. Tarde and Le Bon agree in part. Le Bon is 
convinced of the mental inferiority of the mass. Simmel says the undifferentiated 
mass has a low mentality. Association and memory processes work rapidly, feeling 
is predominant, and the non-resisting individual is swept along by common inclinations 
and collective reactions. A simple, clear goal and a short route from motive to reac- 
tion are required. The more general the effect in the crowd, the stronger is the force 
of such feeling. This adaptive quality of the mass is necessary for effective collective 
action. The universality of the two ideas stated above may be seriously questioned. 
One need but think of classrooms, or of bodies of learned men. It is unnecessary to 
recognize a mass soul apart from the individual souls present. Repetition, contact, 
and adaptation are the principal processes in the mass. Simmel looks for forms of 
socialization and tries to find their psychological basis and to analyze them historically. 
With increasing numbers in society individuality is increasingly developed. Accord- 
ing to him the business of social psychology is to analyze those mutual influences 
which have led to the organization of such institutions as the family. Finally we may 
say there is no rivalry between social and individual psychology. They may be of 
help to one another. The sociologist looks at the permanent relations, the group 
psychologist at those of a temporary nature. —W. Moede, “Die Massen- und Sozial- 
psychologie im kritischen Uberblick,” Zeitschrift fiir pidagogische Psychologie und 
experimentale Padagogik, September, 1915. ©. 3. 


, Sociological Morality and the Crisis in International Law.—The present great 
crisis in international law existed in spirit before it manifested itself in events. What, 
then, was the relation of the existing sociological theories to the apparent failure of 
international law? International law has always been sustained by a technique and 
a morality, not by force. Briefly, its moral principles are: (1) there exists a universal 
moral law; (2) the treatment of weak states shall be the same as that of strong ones; 
(3) states shall submit to the law as do individuals; (4) war shall be a last extremity 
in the adjustment of difficulties. In order to be effective these postulates must have 
the support of an intellectual and social élite. And despite radical efforts of peace 
workers this support had weakened. The Darwinistic doctrine of universal struggle 
tended to promote the belief in the normality of war. The evolutionary theory con- 
ceives of different species of morality for different peoples. This is contrary to the 
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idea of a universal moral law upon which international law depends. The doctrine 
of social solidarity had formed the intellectual basis of the vague gropings of the 
pacifists, including sociologists from Comte to Norman Angell. But their efforts 
did not prevent the war. In truth the evolutionary or sociological doctrines as far as 
they lead to theories of the relativity of morals are only caricatures of science. Were 
they valid, international law could not be re-established. Now sociology should be 
a science, not a doctrine of morality. Persons who still believe in the efficacy of law 
should inquire how it may be extended from local to international relations. Law has 
regulated the relations of individuals, families, classes, and provinces; it will come to 
regulate the relations of nations. Gradually co-operation will become more extended 
through the influence of law, for the former depends on the acceptance of the latter. 
The basis of such a reorganization must be in morals; the science of sociology may 
give the historical account of the change but cannot produce it. For the latter the 
elementary fact is the interaction of persons; for morality the elementary fact is the 
accord of wills.—G. Richard, Revue philosophique, November, 1915. 


How Our Soldiers Will Return.—What will be the social and political attitudes 
of our returned soldiers? To answer this question one must have a wide and intimate 
acquaintance with the men in the field. We have obtained such an acquaintance with 
respect to the religious, pacifist, and political ideas of the soldiers. The war has 
brought a return of traditional religious sentiment and behavior. This revitalization 
of what was a languishing state of mind in France can be traced to sociological and 
psychological causes. Wrenched from their homes and familiar social relations, the 
men in the armies found among their common points of contact thoughts of their 
loved ones. Religion offers to them all soothing visions and consolations. Again, 
amid the fears and shocks of warfare occasional quiet such as that furnished by the 
religious service is a desideratum. The emotional excitements of the soldier also pre- 
pare him to receive the religious ceremony. But the change in behavior is due to 
stress in military life and is external. Our soldiers have not been at heart miraculously 
converted, as the resumption of normal peaceful life will demonstrate. Respecting 
the soldiers’ attitudes toward peace, while their courage and determination have 
increased, they no longer regard war asaformofsport. Itisagrim affair. And while 
many scout the notion of ever insuring a permanent peace, all are desirous of guarding 
as much as possible against the event of another war. Political discussion is beginning 
to return after having been practically dropped at the outset of the war. Despite 
certain statements to the contrary, the faith in democratic institutions remains 
unshaken. A rigorous discipline is taken as a matter of course during the war, to be 
rejected at its cessation. Soldiers feel that the common sacrifices of all classes during 
the war will be followed by general good feeling between the powerful and the weak. 
Perhaps, but whether the heroic conduct of the poor classes now will permit their 
voices to be heard later is uncertain. In conclusion, we may expect no fundamental 
changes in France as a result of the war.—Georges Bonnet, Revue internationale de 
sociologie, August-September, 1915. c. & 


Energy of the Nation and Energy of Women.—The wounds that the war inflicts 
upon the nation will have to be cured through the women. The men at the front are 
now conscious of their acute struggle for existence. The surgeon, however, is quite 
conscious of such life-and-death struggles even in times of peace. The entrance of 
every new person into the world marks one of the bloodiest of battles, inflicting 
wounds at times fatal or crippling for life. The non-professional underestimates, 
if he ever observes at all, the great expenditure of energy, the strain, the fatigue, 
the hardships and dangers connected with the process of reproduction. This under- 
estimation is a danger to the nation, for modern conditions force woman to com- 
pete on equal terms with man, but this is more than nature had intended for her. 
Man’s share in reproduction begins and ends with impregnation, a process consuming 
but little of energy. But it is otherwise with woman. Even when woman renounces 
motherhood for the sake of self-support, she still cannot without endangering herself 
renounce her constant need of extra energy for maintaining herself in the proper state 
for the function of motherhood when opportunity for it shall present itself. The pro- 
fessional man considers the misuse and expenditure of woman’s energy as the source 
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of her dissatisfaction and ill health. Our present knowledge is sufficient to warrant 
the statement that if we want to save the German nation from degeneration we must 
begin with the proper care of woman’s energy. When we realize that reproduction 
is dependent upon woman’s capacity for further growth and development, we may 
say that the reproductive period of woman represents, in a biological sense, the age 
of youth. Woman, therefore, can no more compete with man without injury to her- 


self and the future generation than a child can without injuring his full development. 

We are becoming conscious of the evil effects of child labor and seek remedial legisla- 

tion for it, but we are not conscious yet of the evil effects of woman labor.—Professor 

Dr. med. Hugo Selheim, “‘ Volkskraft und Frauenkraft,” Umschau, April 3, 
A. M. 


Midwives and Their Influence on Early Infant Mortality. —In the following 
review of deaths under one month in Jacksonville, Florida, for the past six years, I 
have attempted to suggest a line for further investigation. The great majority of 
these deaths were those of colored infants. In 63.63 per cent of all the deaths occur- 
ring in the first months of life, the birth-attendant was a midwife, and 140 deaths 
occurred between the fifth and twentieth days. That dangerous infections of any 
nature might be expected in the practice of these women, one familiar with their type 
will not doubt. They belong, for the most part, to the most ignorant class of negroes, 
many of them infirm through age and all governed by folklore and superstitions quite 
easily traceable to the East Coast of Africa. A favorite umbilical dressing consists of 
grated nutmeg and raisins, while lard or fat bacon is preferred by others. An approved 
prophylactic for stomatitis is the wiping out of the infant’s mouth with one of its own 
soiled napkins, and the occurrence of tetanus is attributed to the fact that the mother 
cried out with her labor-pain. Of almost general belief is the danger attendant upon 
bathing the baby or mother, or changing the bedding, or even sweeping the room 
within nine days after birth. While ridiculous to relate, the tragic bearing of these 
beliefs and practices on early infant mortality must not be lost sight of. —C. C. Terry, 
American Journal of Public Health, August, 1915s. 
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